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Mow ah om cost are you Son 


TALL DEPENDS on how many good quality sheet metal machines and tools you 
have in your shop. If you havea ‘complete set of tools and machines for your line 
of work you know you can cut down on your labor time. Right now, when labor 
time cuts into your profits, you should have adequate equipment to enable you to 
turn out work quickly. Increase your production, handle more jobs, finish them 


i NI AGARA 


MACHINES 
and TOOLS 
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SHEET METALS ej 
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Folders, Brakes, 


ooo” FF 


Bench Machines, 
Beaders, Flangers, 
Groovers, 

Double Seamers, 
Forming Rolls, 
Elbow and Pipe 
Tools, Wire Tools, 
Tube Formers, 
Stakes, Snips and 
Hand Tools, 
fens Tools. 











WE MAKE EVERYTHING YOU NEED 


* up on what you need for your shop. Our line is 
very large and complete. We can furnish you with the 
very best in Power Machines or Hand Tools. Look over the 
two lists of a few of the machines and tools we manu- 
facture. Let us tell you more about them. Our catalogs go 
into detail on every article. You should have them. They 
will interest you. 


Write today for Catalog 56 S. A. 





Gutter Beaders, 
Notchers, Fire Pots, 
Rotary Shears for 
Hand. 

Foot Squaring 
Shears, Lever 
Punches and Shears 
Power Squaring 
Shears, Power 
Rotary Shears, 
Power Presses, 
Power Punches. 





NIAGARA MACHINE & TOOL WORKS 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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MAHONING 
HEATERS 


Sell Themselves 


Se many superior qualities are 
involved in MAHONING con- 
struction that to tell of one would 
slight others equally as important. 

No need to talk Mahoning qualities. 
Show your customer,—he will see it at a 
glance. 


iv alers everywhere — 
We want good live dea ry ' Sinan eve “cs 
and offer a tempting proposition. pililustration shows quite clearly the combustion as It takes 


through the slots in the firepot causes combustion to take place 
































/ d . fie all around the outside of the fire. The hottest part of the fame 
is in direct contact with the outside surf f the heat h 
A sty €e an size or every purpose. the radiation of heat takes place. Only one of the features that 


have made the Mahoning famous from coast to coast. 


The MAHONING FOUNDRY CO. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


A Mammoth Plant With a Mammoth Production 








 TRAAOLE- NAME RES! STEREOS 


The Steel Furnace that is pos- 


— . * 9 ow’re no andli the 
itively gas-tight, because it’s made ft satis pet toning tee 


Tr igh t. tomers and we are all losing 
money. Write for illustrated 


Made of tested metal, cold-riveted to- literature and prices. 
ether. No direct draft to warp and 
uckle. Stays in order. 


FRONT RANK 


Steel Furnace 


is fool-proof. Gets more heat value out of 
the fuel used; because its radiating surface 
is greater, and more of the heat generated 
in burning the coal is extracted before the 
smoke and gases are passed on up the flue. 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg.Co. 


4058 Forest Park Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 
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ESTABLISHED 1880 
Representative of 
The Hardware, Stove, 
Sheet Metal, and Warm 
Air Heating and Venti- 
lating Interests 
PusLisHED Every SaturDay 





Address all communications and 
remittances to 


DANIEL STERN 
Publisher and Proprietor 
620South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 
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THAT INCREASED EFFICIENCY resulting in greater 
productivity is imperative throughout the country is 
the conclusion arrived at in the latest re- 


Federal . 
port of the Federal Reserve Board con- 
Reserve ; . , re i 
cerning financial, industrial, and living 
Report. 


conditions. Lessening of production by 
shortening of hours, decreased efficiency and disinclin- 
ation to work more than part time has also tended to 
advance the general price level, the review says. 

“The first two months of the current fiscal year are 
characterized by a marked diminution in the outward 
movement of goods,” the review states in discussing 
the export situation. “It is clear that the large Amer- 
ican credits at the disposal of foreign governments and 
their disposition to draw heavily on American supplies 
for the purpose of ‘stabilizing’ the first steps in the proc- 
ess of after-war reddjustment, were mainly responsi- 
ble for the heavy outflow of goods during the past few 
n:onths. It has not yet been determined, nor is it clear, 
how much must be done, nor how little will suffice in 
further financial and economic support of Europe in 
the further process of her industries which attained 
conspicuous importance as export industries under the 
pressure of the artificial situation produced by the 
war. It seems highly probable, however, that new out- 
lets for the excess products of these industries will 
have to be found if anything approaching their volume 
of production during the war is to be sustained.” 

The customary seasonal swell in the volume of busi- 
ness is noted in many sections. Both wholesalers and 
retailers report a large volume of business, and the 
fears which had been expressed that high prices might 
serve to check demand continue to represent a future 
possibility rather than a present actuality. From prac- 
tically all districts it is reported that extravagant pur- 
chasing, both in respect to the character and quality of 
goods, continues unabated. There is a continued heavy 
demand for automobiles, jewelry and high-grade 
Wearing apparel. Retailers’ stocks are being depleted, 
and in many cases difficulty continues to be experi- 
enced in obtaining merchandise. Merchants are, how- 
ever, operating cautiously in view of present condi- 
tions. 

The report declares that the dependence of prices on 
credit has had convincing exemplification in the. past 
few years. Credit expansion has admittedly been one 
of the major influences in bringing prices to their pres- 
ent levels. The way in which credit affects prices nev- 
ertheless requires discriminating analysis. Of itself 
and alone, credit cannot be said to determine prices 
Credit affects prices only as it is used in the purchase 


2.00 Per Year. 


and payment of things. It can affect prices, therefore, 
only when acting in conjunction with other favoring 
conditions. 

“Prices at wholesale are not appreciably affected by 
the volume of pocket money,” continues the report. “It 
is the volume of circulating bank credit that influences 
the trend of wholesale prices. Restriction of bank note 
issues would not, therefore, act as a direct restraint 
upon the movement of wholesale prices. Such effects 
as might conceivably be exerted from this source 
would at best be indirect and would effectuate itself by 
what would be tantamount to a breakdown in the or- 
ganization of trade by making it difficult for retail 
prices to adjust themselves to changes, proceedings 
from more or less fundamental influences, in the 
movement of wholesale prices. The pocket currency 
of the country is a function of the general money vol- 
ume of the country’s business. To attempt to turn it 
into an instrument of credit control would be a perver- 
sion of the currency function of the banking system. 

“The correction of the price situation will come in a 
more natural and economic manner. Prices at retail 
will fall to more normal levels as prices at wholesale 
do. Prices at wholesale will fall as savings accumulate 
and liquidation of the war loan accounts of the banks 
ensue and reduction reaches the point where it more 
nearly matched the great increase.” 








DIAGNOSIS OF INDUSTRIAL disorders is not difficult. 
The symptoms are unmistakable. When it comes to 


deciding upon a remedy, however, much 
Tells How 


To Remedy 
Disorders 


diversity of opinion is encountered. Ex- 
tremists on the side of labor advocate a 
proletarian dictatorship. As the China 
man in Charles Lamb’s essay, they would burn down 
the house in order to roast the pig. Reactionaries on 
the side of capital insist that labor is a commodity, sub 
ject to the fluctuations of the market. Both lose sight 
of the fundamental equalities of citizenship. Govern- 
ment is for all. Its purpose is to promote the general 
welfare. The first duty of industry is to supply the 
wants of the people. The Constitution of the United 
States recognizes no classes. It is formulated upon the 
oneness of humanity. Its aim is to secure peace, pros 
perity, and happiness for the nation. The way, there 
fore, to deal with our economic difficulties is to apply 
to them the principles of our Constitution. There has 
been only one “strike” among the States of the Union, 
namely, the Civil War, under that Constitution since 
it was adopted. There will never be another. 

Putting the principles of the Constitution into effect 
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in the operation of industry is the most practical form 
of Americanism. That this can be done is increasingly 
evident. The clothing industry is already in process 
of reorganization along such lines. Dr. Meyer Jacob- 
stein of Rochester, New York, professor.of economics 
in the University of Rochester, describes the plan in 
detail and concludes by saying that final and complete 
cooperation is attained through a joint council con- 
sisting of the manufacturers on the one hand, repre- 
sented by the officers of the National Federation of 
Clothing Manufacturers and by a committee of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America on the 
other. Conflicts and warfare arising from differences 
of opinion are rendered almost impossible through the 
establishment of arbitration machinery, to which all 
disputes must be referred for final adjudication. 
Through this machinery the clothing industry is seek - 
ing to establish law and order in industry. 

“The American ideal of representative government 
of rule by majority, of fair play, team work and co- 
operation is made possible through such machinery. 
In a competitive industry like ours, labor problems 
can only be solved on a national basis, and that is why 
a far-reaching piece of machinery which functions na- 
tionally had to be set up. 

“Other industries that are national in scope and 
competition must sooner or later work out the solu- 
tion of their labor problems along these lines. For this 
reason, Rochester is blazing the trail, is pioneering 
for all industries and for the country. 

“What is the next step? I venture the prediction 
that when the leading industries of the country are 
organized on such a basis as the clothing industry, the 
next step will be the organization of a National Joint 
Council, consisting of representatives of labor and 
capital from the different industries. 

“This council will sit in judgment upon the de- 
mands made and the policies formulated by any single 
industry. The joint council, speaking for all of the 
industries of the country, will, therefore, set up stand- 
ards of wages and production in the various indus- 
tries. No one industry will be able under this ar- 
rangement to form a settlement at the expense of any 
other industry and the general consuming public. At 
this Joint Council necessarily the public must be rep- 
resented also by disinterested parties who may or may 
not be public officials.” 








COMPARISON IS A source of knowledge. We make 
progress by improving our method of doing things. 


In the matter of window display, we 


Window . ‘ 
' discover our defects and virtues by con- 
Display . _ : 
trasting our work with that of others. 
Contest. 


Ideas are not born with us. We get the 
elements for their construction from contact with the 
outside world. We learn how to avoid blunders, and 
acquire proficiency from practice and 
Studying the arrangement and design of window ex- 
hibits of other merchants gives us resultful ideas for 
our 


experience. 


own. 


Competition is a form of active compari- 
It enables 
one to test out theories in the workshop of every-day 
merchandising. The benefits accruing from it are pos- 
To promote the interests of the retailer, there- 


son. It develops one’s power and talents. 


itive. 






fore, is the object and purpose of the new Window 
Display Competition which AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Record announces as herewith open to all! 
employers and clerks in the hardware trade and allied 
industries, such as the sheet metal and warm air 
heater business. This Window Display Competition 
ends February 2, 1920. The terms and conditions are 
simple and easy of observance. Cash prizes are to be 
#warded to the winners. Elsewhere in this issue are 
given the rules governing the contest. 








IN THE Business of velling goods at retail to peo- 
ple of various dispositions and habits, first impres- 
sions are often misleading. Indeed, it 


The First is a common experience of merchants 
Impression. that persons who affect them unfavor- 

ably in the beginning frequently develop 
into very desirable customers with whom it is a 


Therefore, it is advisable to with- 
hold judgment until more facts are at one’s disposal. 
Physical appearance, tones of speech, mannerisms of 
expression, and other outward signs are not infallible 
indications of character and may, in fact, be mislead- 
ing as to the true nature of the person. 


yleasure to deal. 





CONTINUATION OF THE high cost of living is pre- 
Many are of the 
opinion that we shall never return to 


dicted by students of economics. 


A View of . 
the price levels of the days before the 
the Price : * ‘ : 
rea war. Irving Fisher,e Professor of Po- 
Situation. 


litical Economy in Yale University, is 
conspicuous among them. Others take a modified view 
of the probable developments. They think that prices 
will decline to some extent. But they do not believe 
that the recession will reach the old levels. Noteworthy 
among those who look for such partial reduction is 
Dr. A. C. Miller of Chicago, a member of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

In a recent address he declared that prices may be 
expected to decline, but the more than 100 per cent 
advance which they have scored in the past five years 
will not be retraced short of at least a similar period, 
if not, more likely, a period of ten years or more. The 
most considerable relief in sight may be expected to 
come with diminishing exportation of foodstuffs and 
other articles of general consumption to Europe with 
the termination or, at any rate, reduction in the volume 
of the credits which Europe has had at its disposal 
in the American market during the past two years 
‘ood should certainly become cheaper, and in so far 
as food is the most important item making up the 
budget of the working classes, there should be an 
appreciable diminution in their cost of living and the 
cost of living problem. 

The ultimate and complete solution, however, will 
come only as the volume of purchasing Media created 
in the last five years is reduced and the volume of 
goods produced is increased. This solution, however, 
will take time, and in the interim we shall continue to 
have a more or less acute and troublesome cost of liv- 
ing problem. 

Some method of dealing with it in a practical man- 
ner is, therefore, one of the first and necessary steps 
to be taken toward the revival of industry i the 
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United States and the improvement of the industrial 
situation generally. Until some satisfactory method of 
dealing with the wage problem as it has been affected 
by the rising cost of living is worked out there will be 
unrest, industrial strife and retardation of the proc- 
esses of industrial recovery that will be costly in their 
effects to the nation and costly to the world. 








RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 


We were talking about the effect of the late war in 
doing away with the pompous dignity which some 
business men used to consider a necessary asset. My 
friend, Allan J. Coleman, manufacturer of hardware 
speciaities, Chicago, Illinois, said that his idea of 
extreme dignity was exemplified in the man who could 
deliberately pass a dog fight on the street without 
glancing at it. 

aK ae a 

A heart-warming visit from F. M. Ruddell, Secre- 
tary-treasurer and General Manager Globe Stove and 
Range Company, Kokomo, Indiana, helped me keep 
up my batting average in the optimists’ league. 


My friend Wallace L. Pond of the Nicholson File 
Company, Providence, Rhode Island, says that ver- 
bose salesmanship gets few orders. Time is valuable 
nowadays. Ile narrates the following tale to show 
the impression generally produced by long-winded 
talkers : 

A young lawyer, impressed with his own oratorical 
powers, was arguing a case. The judge was much 
bored, but permitted the young man to prolong the 
argument. Tinally noticing the judge's indifference 
to what he was saying, the young lawyer asked: 

“I hope, your honor, I am not trespassing on your 
time ?” 

“Not at 
distinction 


all,” said the judge. “I am able to see a 
between trespassing on time and trespass- 
ing on eternity.” 

Bragging about a natural endowment is the worst 
form of vanity, says my friend Valentine A. Fath of 
the Wrought Iron Range Company, St. Louis, Mis- 
This is how he explains his meaning: 

“The River Clyde has been brought up to its pres- 
ent navigable condition by means of dredging, and 
the Glasgow people are very proud of it. One day a 
party of American sightseers turned up their noses 
at the Clyde. 


ee 


souri. 


‘Why, it’s a mere 
Mississippi or St. 


Call this a river?’ they said. 

ditch 

Lawrence or Delaware!’ 

ce A 2 . , . . ‘ ’ 

Aweel, mon,’ said a Scotch bystander, ‘you've got 

) om - 

Providence to thank for your rivers, but we made 

this oursels ! ” 


In comparison with our 


* * x 
'he honest man does not hide behind technicalities, 
asserts my friend Wilbert G. Wise of Wise Furnace 
‘ompany, Akron, Ohio. He adduces the case of the 
milkman to show his view: 
“You are charged with selling adulterated milk,” 
said the judge. 
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“Your honor, I plead not guilty.” 

“But. the testimony shows that it is 25 per cent 
water.” 

“Then it must be high-grade milk,” returned the 
defendant; “if your honor will look up the word 
‘milk’ in the dictionary you will find that it contains 
from 80 to go per cent water. I oughta sold it for 
cream.” 

* * 

The difference between an exclamation and an in- 
terrogation is illustrated in the following story by my 
friend Ed. H. Hoffeld, vice-president and general 
manager of the Ferdinand Dieckmann Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio: 

Amos Green was telling a listening circle of chalk- 
eyed negroes what a wonder his new “gal” was. “Oh 
l.ordy, how dat gal do love,” he exclaimed. 

One listener, carried away by his eloquence, shouted, 
“Ah say she do!” 

At which Amos, reaching for his razor and turn- 
ing, said: “What yo’ all say, niggah?” 

The little negro losing much of the ebony of his 


countenance hastily gulped, “Ah say, do she?” 


Diplomacy is an art. Its practice is not contined 
to governments, declares my friend James Doherty, 
vice-president Utica Heater Company, Utica, New 
York, in charge of the company’s Chicago office. In 
proof of his statement he tells this story: 

“Only the other day as a couple came up to get a 
license the girl, as happens in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, expressed one of those last minute 


doubts. In this case she said: 


‘‘But do you really love me? Betty Jones said 
she met you in New York and you kissed her.’ 

“To which he replied, ‘And did she remember that 
when I did it I said, “Here is something [ want you 


to give to Mabel”? 
“Why, she never said a word about it, the mean 
thing,’ sighed the girl, and everything was lovely. 
* * * 


Not his mental equipment nor his physical endow- 
It is what he 


ment is the test of a man’s character. 
forth by 


does with what he has. This is well set 


Frank M. Johnson in the following stanzas 
The Test of a Man. 


The test of a man is the fight that he makes, 
The force that he puts into his blows; 
His ability to stand erect and take 
The punishment the enemy bestows. 
Anyone can smile when there is nothing to fear 
And everything is smiling and gay; 
But it takes a man to stand up and cheer 
When everything is on the down way 


It isn’t the winning you surely know, 
Nor the number of battles won, 

tut how you stood and gave blow for blow, 
Until the enemy run. 


The fight isn’t worth winning unless won on the square, 
To use trickery and deceit is but fraud; 

The man that is always honest and fair 
Will get his share of the applause 

So it’s the blows you give and the way that you fight 
That determines if you are a man; 

It’s surely no glory to be in the limelight, 
If your victory was only a sham 

The test of your mettle and the proof of your worth, 


In addition to the blows you deal, 
Is the blows you get on the hard old earth, 
That shows if vour stuff is real 
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JOHN CLARK HENLEY. 


There are are two ways of considering work. One 
is to look upon it as a means of livelihood. The other 
views it as part and parcel of life itself. The varia- 
tions of human nature are numberless. 
simple classification by which men can be tabulated. 
However, for purposes of study, a fairly good work- 
ing plan is to divide people into those who work be- 
cause they must and those who work because they en- 
joy it. Civilization owes its advancement to the lat- 
ter. Inasmuch as the greater part of life is spent in 
obtaining food, shelter and raiment, it seems reason- 
able to make work an integral part of existence. In 
doing so, life is enriched. Science becomes of value 
to the race because thinkers count not the hours spent 
in the laboratory. Art beauti- 
fies home and environment for 
the reason that the painter or 
sculptor spends himself freely 
in the production of noble pic- 
tures or inspiring forms of 
marble. Edison, Steinmetz 
and Tesla never measured the 
day by the clock. Scores of 
the marvels of _ electricity 
which are now commonplaces 
in home and industry would 
still be undeveloped had these 
men regulated their work in 
terms of time rather than of 
devotion to the work itself. 
Page after page might be filled 
with examples of men whose 
labors have contributed to the 
comfort and culture of the 
folk. Indeed, it is a safe as- 
sertion to make that in no case 
has positive value been added 
to the heritage of mankind by 
any one who looks upon work 
as a drudgery. To take delight in one’s work, to in- 
vest it with one’s personality, to enmesh it with one’s 
ambitions, ideals and emotions, is to live deeply and 
effectively. Particularly in these days of social and 
industrial unrest, the significance of work as part of 
life needs strongly to be accentuated. 

There is helpfulness, therefore, in finding these 
views embodied in a business man of today. That is 
why more than common advantage is to be derived 
from the habits and achievements of John Clark Hen- 
ley, Vice-President and Treasurer of Tanner 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. Not only does he 
believe that work is needful in order to secure the 
wherewithal of existence, but he is convinced that it is 
essential to health and happiness. 


There is no 


and 


Idleness is repul- 








He sees no allurement in the primrose 
To him it is merely the way of 
shirkers and parasites. He is thoroughly imbued with 
the dignity of labor. The production and marketing 
of useful products are, in his judgment, of paramount 
importance to humanity. 

Early in life he learned the value of work at Car- 
thage, Rush County, Indiana, where he was born Oc- 
tober 20, 1859. He received a common school educa- 
tion at Carthage but never attended college. He 
worked on a farm until 1888 when he entered busi- 
ness for himself in a small hardware store and tin- 
shop. By dint of practice and study, he became thor- 
oughly versed in every detail of the trade. In 1898 
he joined the forces of 
Charles L. Wayne and Com- 
pany of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
who carried on a retail hard- 
ware business. In Igor and 
for two years thereafter, he 

fas with the Home Stove 
Company who are stove 
manufacturers in Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, In 1903 he as- 
sociated himself with the firm 
of Tanner and Company, 
dealers in sheet metal and tin- 
ners’ supplies, Indianapolis. 
He served as their traveling 
representative until 1912, 
when he came to their of- 
fices and has been with them 
ever since. When the firm 
was incorporated in January, 
1919, he was made Vice- 
President and Treasurer. The 
rich fund of experience which 
he accumulated on the road, 
coupled with his _ intimate 
knowledge of the practical side of the sheet metal 
business, proved a profitable asset to the Company in 
his executive position. His only hobby is work. To 
him, each day brings its own fascinations. Where- 
fore, he is never victim to monotony. He keeps fresh 
and vigorous because he finds nothing irksome in his 
occupation. He is placid without being phlegmatic— 
due, no doubt, to his membership in the Quaker or 
Friends Church. He belongs to the Blue lodge, 
Chapter, Commandery and the Shrine in Masonry. He 
is a member of the United Commercial Travelers’ As- 
sociation and is the sheet metal representative of the 
Rotary Club of his home city. His associates hold 
him in high regard for his sound judgment as well 
as for his kindness and sincerity. 


sive to him. 
path of dalliance. 
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HALL OF FAME 














JOHN S. 


If business consisted merely in delivery of products 
to the consumer, most of its transactions could be ac- 
complished by machinery. There would be little need 
of the human factor in distributing commodities. 
Coin-operated devices would suffice in a large propor- 
tion of cases. Theoretically, it might be feasible to 
classify the material needs of the people and to ap- 
portion the output of shops and factories by a system 
of delivery as impersonal as that of the postoffice. The 
result, however, would be disastrous. Initiative 
would be destroyed. Lacking the tonic of ambition, 
industry would grow flabby. Listlessness and laggard 
workmanship would ensue. Gradually the deadly 
sameness of procedure would act as a sort of economic 
opiate and the people would 
sink below the level of our 
present civilization. The strik- 
ing advancements in every 
line of endeavor which signal- 
ize the twentieth century may 
be attributed in a large meas- 
ure to the personal element of 
salesmanship. The electric 
light, telephone, automobile, 
warm air heater, sanitary 
plumbing and hundreds of 
other conveniences had to be 
introduced into the lives of 
the people, through the per- 
suasion of salesmanship. In- 
deed, it may be said without 
fear of successful contradic- 
tion that many of the mechan- 
ical of our day 
would not be in common use 
were it not for the work of 
the salesman in creating de- 
sire for them. Although there 
is little difference in the ver- 
bal definition of the terms, salesman and vendor are 
as wide apart as the poles. The vendor is merely a 
huckster. The salesman is a scientist. His is a pro- 
fession indispensable to commerce and industry. In 
a true sense he creates opportunity and opens avenues 
of progress. Without him, no smoke would pour from 
Production would 


comforts 


the stacks of mills and factories. 
languish. . These are facts obvious and inescapable 
To understand them and to apply them is the way to 
success in business. 

John S. Kandy, manager of the Chicago office of the 
French Battery and Carbon Company of Madison, 
Wisconsin, knows and practices these truths ; and that 
explains the steady upward trend of his commercial 


career. He is firmly convinced that the personal ele- 





KANDY. 


ment is a major factor in the development of business 
He friends 
straightforward and genial. 

Mr. Kandy was born in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, De- 


makes because he is intensely sincere, 


cember 9, 1875. At an early age his people moved to 
Chicago, Illinois, where he has maintained a home ever 
Chicago 


since. His education was obtained in the 


public and high schools. He began his business career 
in one of Chicago’s largest wholesale jewelry houses 
at the munificent salary of four dollars a week. After 
a few months at this occupation, he went into the 
transportation business, and worked his way up 
through all departments to the position of assistant 
In 1908, he engaged in a service to 
the 


connection 


superintendent. 


the jobbing houses of 
United States in 
with their shipping problems. 
Seven years later, in 1914, the 
French Battery and Carbon 
Company of Madison, Wis- 
consin, manufacturers of dry 
batteries and flashlights, in- 


duced him to become asso- 
ciated with their organization 
for the purpose of establish- 
ing their business in Chicago. 
He opened a branch house in 
this city and remained in 
charge of it for five months. 
Then he was called to their 
factory to re-establish their 
This took 
about a year to accomplish. 
At the end of that period he 
Mis- 
souri, where he opened an- 
Then he 


of 


campaigns 


sales department. 


went to Kansas City, 
other branch house. 
took up the management 
several sales 
throughout the country, including the state of Texas, 
working there out of the Dallas branch, and the state 
of Georgia, working out of the Atlanta branch of the 
In 1918, he returned to Chicago, 
the 
He is a member of the Kiwanis 


company’s business. 
where he is now active in the management of 
company’s affairs. 
Club of Chicago, and of the Hardware Club of Chi- 
cago, and holds the position of a member of the Board 
of Governors in both organizations. He is also an of- 
ficer of the Kiwanis Club International body. He gets 
so much happiness out of his work that he has no 
time to enjoy anything more than a game of baseball 
once a year at the outing of the Hardware Club of 
Chicago. 
thinks the Hardware Club of Chicago the best. 


Without disparagement of the others, he 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 














FAIR TRADE LEAGUE APPROVES THE 
STEPHENS STANDARD PRICE BILL. 


In a discussion at Washington, D. C., September 
23, 1919, of proposed legislation on the high cost of 
living, Joseph FE. Davies, former Commissioner of 
Corporations and later Chairman of the ederal Trade 
Commission, who is now counsel for the American 
lair Trade League, said: 

“The principle of the Stephens bill is the shortest 
road to the prevention of profiteering. The Stephens 
bill is a guarantee against profiteering in that it pre- 
vents a distributer from charging a cent more than 
the standard uniform price filed with the I*ederal 
Trade Commission just as well as it prevents a dis- 
tributer from using such articles as advertising bait. 
“The Stephens-Ashurst bill is a constructive step 
forward in that it is a recognition by law of the eco- 
nomic benefits flowing from the maintenance of resale 
prices by contract. 

“It is surprising to me to note that a few organ- 
izations interested in trademarked articles are inclined 
to oppose the measure. The Colgate decision has of 
course gone far to establish the right of the manu- 
facturer to maintain prices and refusing to sell to 
dealers who unfairly cut prices, but in practical effect 
that decision operates almost entirely to the benefit 
of the largest manufacturers who by reason of their 
large capital can sell direct to the retail trade, and by 
reason of the large consumer demand for their product 
can compel the dealer to refrain from unfair price- 
The 


smaller manufacturers whose size make it economical 


cutting merely by refusing to deal with him. 


and necessary for them to distribute through the 
wholesaler and who are fighting to establish a good 
will for their trademarked products need protection 
far more than the large manufacturer from excessive 
price cutting. They cannot control the situation by re- 
fusing to sell their product. 

“It is unfortunate that any organization should take 
the selfish and unfair attitude of opposing the Ste- 
phens bill which corrects this situation. The Stephens 
bill places the small manufacturer on an equal basis 
with the large manufacturer by authorizing any man- 
ufacturer of trademarked articles to make binding. 
lawful contracts prescribing the uniform price at 
which his article shall be sold. 

“The bill does not relate in any way to the exercise 
f the right to refuse to sell; it does not encroach in 
the slightest degree upon the Colgate decision. It 
places all manufacturers on an equal competitive basis, 
enabling them all to make price maintenance contracts, 
protecting themselves from the recognized injury fol- 
lowing from unfair price cutting, and merely pre- 
serves to the Federal Trade Commission the right to 








omnes 


require the termination or change of a contract if its 
terms are against public interest. 

“There could be no more desirable time for the 
enactment of this legislation than now. To give to the 
manufacturer the right to maintain prices by contract 
under proper Government supervision would aid in 
the prevention of profiteering by enabling the manu- 
facturer to control the price down to the ultimate con- 
The Stephens bill gives the manufacturer this 
power, protecting the public and the legitimate mer- 
chant and at the same time protecting the manufac- 
turer from unjust accusations for the existence of 


sumer, 


unreasonable prices for which he may be in no wise 
responsible but which react to injure his business and 
reputation.” 


“e+ 


PATENTS STOVE. 

States 
rights have been granted to George 
W. Peter, St. Paul, Minnesota, for 
a stove described in the following: 


number United 


Under 


1,310,863, patent 


A heater having a burner, a regu- 


lator for said burner, said heater 


having a body formed with a recess 
in which said regulator is placed to 





protect the latter. 


POLISH CARRIES ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE. 

The Black Silk Stove Polish, made by the Black 
Silk Stove Polish Works, Sterling, Illinois, has been 
on the market for over thirty-five years. The Com- 
pany guarantees absolute satisfaction or refunds the 





purchase price and when such 
a guarantee is given, the dealer 
may be assured that the goods 
are as near perfection as pos- 
sible. This polish will not dry 
out, rust through the cans or 
freeze in any climate. Age has 
no effect upon it. It gives a 
black, silky,*glossy shine that is 
lasting, is easy to shine, has a 
hard finish and is said not to 
rub off. The Black Silk Stove 
Polish is excellent for sample 
stoves because after using this 
polish and the stoves become 


Biack Silk Liquid Stove 
Polish, Made by the 
Black Silk Stove Polish 
Works, Sterling, Illinois. 


shop worn, all that 1s necessary 
is to dampen and go over the 
stoves with a hard polishing brush. The Company 
makes the Black Silk Metal Polish, Black Silk Air 
Drying Enamel, and other specialties and dealers 
should write to the Black Silk Stove Polish Works, 
Sterling, Illinois, for catalog and circulars. 
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RESISTS HARD AND LONG USAGE. 


The housewife is the pilot of the home, says the 
Globe Stove and Range Company, and it is for her 
guidance in kitchen duties that they have manufac- 
tured the Pilot Globe illustrated herewith. 
This range is built 
in plain Colonial 
style pattern. It has 
no dirt-collecting or- 
namentation. Hav- 
ing a neat appear- 
ance, it will beautify 
kitchen. The 
large and 


Range, 


the 
oven is 
fully dust proof 
The Pilot Globe is 
finished in smooth, 
silvery nickel. Pol- 
Cast 
the best 


ishing is easy. 





iron of 


Pilot Globe Range, Made by the Globe 
Stove and Range Company, 
Kokomo, Indiana. 


grade is used in all 
Dampers 
The 
fuel box is especially constructed to withstand long 
Above all, this range was built 
Stoves and ranges of many 


moldings. 
are perfect fitting and can be controlled at will. 


wear and hard usage. 
for thorough service. 
designs are made by the Globe Stove and Range Com- 
pany, Kokomo, Indiana. Inquiries to them concern- 
ing their line of products are welcomed and _ receive 
prompt attention. 

~o- 


GIVES PROMPT DELIVERIES. 


latterns of any design can be furnished by the 
Quincey Pattern Company, Chicago, Illinois. Equipped 
with the latest of mechanical devices, as well as hav- 
ing in its employ proficient workmen, quick delivery 
and satisfaction are guaranteed. The service it gives 
to its patrons makes them constant customers, says 
the Quincey Pattern Company. Service is not restricted 
only to its products but applies to its answering in- 
quiries concerning goods. Address communications to 
the Quiney Pattern Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
“o-+ 


SECURES PATENT FOR WATER HEATING 
ATTACHMENT FOR STOVES. 


John H. N. Christian, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, 
has been granted United States patent rights, under 
number 1,316,940, for a water heating attachment for 
stoves, described in the following: 

A water heating attach- 
ment for gas stoves, comp- 
element ar- 


rising a coil 


ranged for connection to a 





suitable water supply and 

outlet, said coil element adapted for position within 

the heating space of the range and disposed parallel 

with the burner, means for supporting said coils in 

position, and means for adjusting said coil element 

to present a maximum heating surface to the burner. 
Se = yee 


Work is not drudgery to the alert. 
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AMERICA RECOGNIZES NO CLASSES. 

Our forefathers recognized no classes when they 
wrote our national constitution. They did not estab- 
lish a government to be managed by various classes 
of butchers, bakers, candlestick makers, slave owners, 
bankers or other men divided and organized by occu- 
pations or inheritance. Europe had been governed by 
classes for many centuries, organized in guilds, privi- 
leged orders and other societies. The fathers of our 
country did not want the class system in America. 
They fought a long war to get free of it. They estab- 
lished a government where all the people are free and 
enjoy equal rights. 

+2: 

HEATING APPARATUS IS PATENTED. 

Henry W. O'Dowd, Jersey City, New Jersey, as- 
signor to William M. Crane Company of New York 
City, has obtained United States patent rights, under 
number 1,316,861, for a heating apparatus described 
herewith: 
A stove including 






1,516,861 sources 





an oven, 
of heat located 
below 


above and 


said flues 


partly surrounding 


oven, 


said oven for con- 


veying heat cur- 
rents from. the 
lower source into 


the oven, channels 
intermediate said 
flues and oven 
leading currents from the upper source down around 
the oven, an outlet for the products. of combustion, 
and a primer in said outlet. 


+> 
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‘DO IT RIGHT AND RIGHT NOW. 





There are three steps to every successful perform- 
ance. They are: Do it; do it right; do it right now. 
They are all in one and one in all. To do a thing is 
only one-third of the deed; to do it and do it right 1s 
two-thirds; but, to do it; do it right, and right now 
is the acme of performance. 

+e- -— 


SECURES PATENT FOR OVEN 


Daniel J. Monihan, Erie, Pennsylvania, has pro 
cured United States patent rights, under number 


1,316,631, for an oven described herewith: 
In an oven, the 










combination of an 


{ 









t 


© oven chamber: a 


i} 
y | : 
mI door for the cham 
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ber having a sight 
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opening there 





through; a_parti- 

Z 
tion in the oven 
— chamber; and a 


glass closure for the opening separated at the line of 


the partition. 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 44 to 49 inclusive. 








The plant of the Spring-Steel Fence and Wire Com- 
pany, Anderson, Indiana, is planning to move to Ma- 
son City, Iowa. 

The Cleveland Twist Drill Company, 4727 Hamilton 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, has had plans prepared for a 
one-story, 67x114-foot forge shop to cost $10,000. 

Farmers Supply Company, Salem, Indiana, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000. The incorpor- 
ators are James N. Stephenson, T. Van Cleave and 
John Wright. 

The American Hardware Corporation, New Brit- 
ain, Connecticut, has let a contract for a 5-story, 
46x154-foot addition to the Corbin Cabinet Lock Com- 
pany plant, to cost $80,000. 


“e- 


INDIANA HARDWARE RETAILERS WILL 
HAVE CONVENTION IN JANUARY. 


In view of the many services which the Indiana Re- 
tail Hardware Association has performed for its 
membership during the past year, it is confidently ex- 
pected that an unusually large attendance will mark 
the forthcoming convention of the organization, Jan- 
uary 27, 28, 29 and 30, 1920. The sessions will be 
held in Athenaeum Hall, Indianapolis, Indiana. G. F. 
Sheely, the energetic and competent secretary of the 
Association, is working hard to make the program as 
beneficial as possible to all the members. 

sconamneaineshiiiaindsetiinmiad 
EMPHASIZES VALUE OF FORTHCOMING 
CONVENTION OF HARDWARE 
MANUFACTURERS. 


That collective thinking and planning are of para- 
mount importance to a right solution of our industrial 
troubles is strongly emphasized by Charles W. Asbury, 
president American Hardware Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in the following letter to the members of the 
organization: 

“The Annual Convention of this Association will 
be held at the Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel in Atlan- 
tic City on October 15th, 16th and 17th. 

“We all realize that we are face to face with very 
vital issues which must be settled upon sound eco- 
nomic lines if American industry is to develop. 

“Our convention offers the opportunity for inter- 
change of wisdom in meeting our problems. Efficiency 
in all departments of industrial activity is now of first 
importance, and we have planned to present to the 
convention the best line of modern thought for the 
attainment of that necessary end. 






“An entire session will be devoted to a discussion 
and consideration of the Industrial Cooperative Serv- 
ice which we have the machinery to make effective. 
Every hardware manufacturer we hope will profit 
from this discussion and from the complete outline 
of the work which our Committee on Industrial Co- 
operation will describe in detail. 

“We hope you will make a point of being in at- 
tendance at all of our sessions and give us the benefit 
of your advice in these troublous times.” 


~~ = 
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ANNOUNCES CONVENTION OF ILLINOIS 
RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 





Preparations have been started for a record-break- 
ing gathering at the next convention of the Illinois 
Retail Hardware Association. It is announced to take 
place, February 17, 18 and 19, 1920, in Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, Illinois. No time is to be wasted in 
needless routine matters, so that every minute of the 
sessions may be devoted to subjects of practical bene- 
fit to those in attendance. 
ee 


HAS A CONVINCING MOTTO. 





The Clipper Lawn Mower Company of Dixon, 
Illinois, makes the well-known Dixon and Clipper 
Lawn Mowers. The Company’s motto is “Give the 
people the best they can get for the money.” The 
Clipper Lawn Mower Company has recently pur- 
chased the two college buildings on Third and College 
Avenues and will move into them. Much interesting 
literature is published by The Clipper Lawn Mower 
Company and by writing to them at Dixon, Illinois, 
cealers may secure it. 
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COMBINATION TOOL IS PATENTED. 


Antonio G. Silva, Honolulu, Hawaii, has procured 
United States patent rights, under number 1,317,048 
for a combination tool described in the following: 

A tool comprising a handle part and a 
head part of cylindrical form, one end of 
said head constituting a working part and 
having its central part secured to the han- 
dle, and a pair of laterally extending spaced 
lugs p' jecting from the head midway of 
its ends and at right angles to the handle 
part, said lugs being curved toward the 
handle and tapering from their ase 
toward their free ends and the curve of 
their outer sides forming a continuation of 
the circumference of the head, and said 
curve beginning at a point diametrically opposite the 
connection of the head with the handle. 


1,317,048 
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INDUSTRIAL PICNIC IS ENJOYED BY 
WORKERS OF THE NATIONAL CASH 
REGISTER COMPANY. 


On Saturday, September 20, while the workers in 
the great steel industry and a huge corporation were 
making final prep- 
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with subjects of especial interest to employes. 
Everything in connection with the affair was in the 
hands of the employes. The National Cash Register 
Company paid the bills, which amounted to more than 
$50,000, but made no attempt to say what should or 


should not be done. All planning and execution was 





— 


arations for a ti- 
tanic industrial 
struggle, the 7,100 
employes and ex- 
ecutives of The 
National Cash 
Register Company, 
at Dayton, Ohio, 
were enjoying 
what is believed to 
be the greatest, as 
well as the most 
unusual industrial 
outing and picnic 
ever held. Fully 
twenty-five thou- 
sand people were 


+ 
~~ 


present at the af- 
fair, which was ar- 
ranged and man- 
entirely by 
employes. It was 
more than a pic- 
however. It 
was also a_ wel- 
come to John H. 


’atterson, _presi- 


aged 


nic, 
> oS at = ay 











dent of the Com- 
pany, who had 
just returned from 
a business trip to Europe. 

The festivities started early in the morning, when 
the entire factory force marched to the picnic grounds 
at Hills and Dales Park, a distance of about two miles 
from the factory. Mr. Patterson, seventy-four years 
young, president National Cash Register Company, 
rejected a suggestion that he ride in an automobile, 
and with a committee of executives he marched at 
the head of the parade. 

The place where the picnic was held was especially 
prepared for the event. This park was given to the 
people of Dayton by Mr. Patterson about a year ago. 
It consists of 294 acres of hills and dales, from which 
it gets its name, and has many substantial buildings, 
p'ay apparatus, and other improvements. It is valued 
at one million dollars. Seventeen extra main build- 
ings and tent structures were erected by the National 
Cash Register Company for the day, including a 
grandstand with a seating capacity of ©,500 people. 

The day’s events included games and contests of 
all kinds and descriptions. There were races, con- 
tests, polo match, ball games, quoits, golf, tennis, baby 
show, continuous concerts, daylight fireworks, air- 
plane “stunt” exhibition, clowns, dancing all day and 
evening; in fact everything that could be thought of 
One of the 


sideshow 


to interest and amuse the big crowd. 


cleverest entertainments provided was a 





Some of the Women Employes Marching in Parade, National Cash Register Field Day, 


September 20, 1919. 


done without outside assistance and the construction 
work was done by employes from the factory. Every 
one had a wonderful time. Mr. Patterson was on the 
grounds until late in the evening and he was kept busy 
shaking hands with old employes and exchanging 
reminiscences of the days when the factory was but 
a fraction of its present size. In speaking of the out 
ing he said: 

“It is a fine thing for all of us to get together, and 
through this we have more cooperation. When the 
factory first started and we had only a little room off 
an alley, I knew every one of the men; | knew their 
wives and their children, and I knew if one of them 
was When we 
about twenty years ago, and had only a small force, 


sick. were over in building No. 1 
we used to get together and talk things over, and | 
believe there was better understanding between the 
management and the rank and file by our doing it.” 
One exception must be made to the statement that 
everything was in the hands of the employes. Shortly 
after dark a shower came up and thousands of pic- 
nickers scattered in all directions seeking shelter. Be 
fore any one had an opportunity to do anything about 
it, John H. Patterson had taken charge of the situa 
hundreds of umbrellas 


tion and hundred and 


were provided by some wizardry of the National Cash 


soon 


Register Company. 
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SETS FORTH TERMS AND CONDITIONS 
FOR REGULATING NEW WINDOW 
DISPLAY COMPETITION. 


Announcement is hereby made of a new Window 
Display Competition by AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE Recorp, beginning today and ending [eb- 
tvary 2, 1920. This contest is for the purpose of 
creating better window display through the training 
which comes from personal planning and comparison 
with the work of others. The competition is open to 
employers and clerks engaged in the hardware and 
allied trade; and they are urged to take part in it for 
the benefits to be had from such a contest. 

If you have a good photograph of 4 window dis- 
play, send it without delay for entry in the Window 
Display Competition to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HarpWARE Recorp, 620 South Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois. You are not limited in the number 
of photographs of displays which you may enter in 
the contest between now and February 2, 1920. 

The cash prizes listed below are intended to stimu- 
late healthy and helpful rivalry. However, they are 
nicidental to the main object of the competition, 
which is to afford training, instruction, and experience 
for the betterment of a very important part of retail 
merchandising. The terms and conditions of the con- 
test are plain and free from burdensome stipulations. 
Read them carefully. Then get busy in designing a 
prize-winning window display: 

Award of Prizes. 

The prizes will be awarded as follows: 

First prize, $50.00 in cash, for the best photograph 
and description received of window display of hard- 
ware or kindred lines ; 

Second prize, $25.00 in cash, for the photograph 
and description second in merit; 

Third prize, $15.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description third in order of excellence ; 

Fourth prize, $10.00 in cash, for the photograph 
and description fourth in degree of worthiness. 

Conditions of Competition. 

The conditions of the competition as as follows: 

The photograph must be accompanied by descrip- 
tions of how the window displays were arranfied and 
the materials used. The description is important and 
hence should be adequate. These photographs and de- 
scriptions may be sent by mail or express, charges 
prepaid, and must reach this office not later than leb- 
ruary 2, 1920. Address all photographs and descrip- 
tions to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Harpwarr RecorD 
Window Display Competition, 620 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Each photograph and description must be signed by 
a fictitious name or device and the same name or 
device must be put in a sealed envelope containing 
This 
sealed envelope is to be enclosed with the photograph. 
Contestants are permitted to enter as many photo- 
graphs of displays as they please. 


the real name and address of the contestant. 


A Competition Committee of three will be ap- 
pointed. One of them will be an expert window 


This 


dresser and one an experienced hardware man. 
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Committee will pass upon the merits of all photo- 
graphs and descriptions received, without knowing 
the names or addresses of the senders, and will decide 
the winners of the Competition. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD re- 
serves the right to publish all photographs and de- 
scriptions submitted. 
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e PATENTS BOLT GUN. 





:dwin Pugsley, New Haven, Connecticut, assignor 
to the Winchester Repeating Arms Company, New 
Haven, Connecticut, has obtained United States patent 
rights, under number 1,316,803, for a bolt gun de- 
scribed herewith: 

A bolt gun having a 
longitudinally movable 
and rotary bolt pro- 
vided with a fixed han- 
dle comprising an off- 
set from the bolt and 
a grip offsetting from 















Wj Ot; Virgen 
a MEE 


ethe rear corner of the 
offset to form a sear- 
space, a trigger installed in the said handle, and a sear 
installed in the receiver of the gun in position, to 
co-act with the trigger when the same has been 
brought into operatig: relation to the sear by the 
rotary movement of the bolt at the limit of the for- 
ward excursion thereof, the sear at this time being 
entered into the sear-space aforesaid. 

coe 


CONTRASTS ANCIENT INNS WITH LARGE, 
MODERN HOSTELRY. 


To be comfortably seated in a cozy corner of a 
room in one of the large, modern hotels of today read- 
ing of the smoky, dingy inns of the Middle Ages, is 
fully to appreciate the degree of physical comfort at- 
tained by modern improvements. Lost in dismal scenes 
of ancient hostelries, steeped in intrigue and mys- 
teries, for a while, and then, a sudden glance about, is 
apt to make the reader thankful he is within the con- 
fines of his cheery room. Especially, when after read- 
ing of the coarse, unwholesome food and inconvenient 
dining places of medieval days, will he delight in the 
daintiness and service of the modern culinary art. 

As a modern hostelry, The Hollenden Hotel of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has gained for itself a national rep- 
Its service and refined atmosphere are ap- 
Susiness men find 


utation. 
proved of by the most exacting. 
here all the facilities necessary for commercial trans- 
actions. The hotel is situated in a central part of the 
city, with transportation easily accessible to the most 
remote section of the metropolis. The requirements 
of varied personal tastes can be satisfactorily com- 
plied with. Rooms of various proportions and fur- 
nishings, with bath, are furnished at tabulated rates. 
Inquiries from intending visitors will courteously be 
answered when addressed to The Hollenden Hotel. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Find out all you can about yourself. 
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COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE ISSUES 

STATEMENT OF PLANS TO COMBAT 

HIGH COSTS. 

The United States Council of National Defense, 
composed of the Secretaries of War, Navy, Interior, 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor, has made a care- 
‘ul investigation of the high-cost-of-living problem, 
and finds : 

That the nation’s productive powers have not been 
fully utilized since the armistice. 

That too few goods, notably the necessities of lite, 
have been produced, and that even some of these goods 
have been withheld from the market, and therefore 
from the people. 

That the high cost of living is due in part to un- 
avoidable war-waste and increase of money and credit. 

That there has been and is considerable profiteer- 
ing, intentional and unintentional. 

The Council believes that the remedies for the sit- 
uation are: 

To produce more goods, and to produce them in 
proportion to the needs of the people. 

To stamp out profiteering and stop unnecessary 
hoarding. 

To enforce vigorously present laws and promptly 
to enact much further laws as are necessary to pre- 
vent and punish profiteering and needless hoarding. 

To bring about better cooperation and method in 
distributing and marketing goods. 

To keep both producer and consumer fully informed 
as to what goods are needed and as to what supplies 
are available, so that production may anticipate the 
country’s demands. 

Goods and not money are the means of life. Better 
standards of living are impossible without producing 
more goeds. Man can not consume what has not been 
produced. 

\t the war's end our allies had desperate need of 
the essentials of life. We have had to share our re- 
sources with them, but this drain will gradually lessen. 
In so far as our shortage of goods is due to this cause 
we can well afford to be patient. 

It is just as essential that we have patience with the 
here at home. The [ 
If production is rapidly in- 


economic situation process ol 
production requires time. 
creased, vastly improved conditions will prevail in 
America when the results of present and future labor 
begin to appear. 

Team work is imperative. It is just as essential 
between retailer, wholesaler, and producer, as it is 
hetween employer and employee. One group of pro- 
ducers The 
must 


can not wait on another 
manufacturer, the 
each immediately assume his part of the burden and 
enter upon his task. 


tailment of goods vital to the people. 


group. 
farmer, the distributor 
The nation can not afford cur- 


On American business rests a grave responsibility 
for efficient cooperation in bringing about full and 
proportionate production. (On American labor rests 
an equally grave responsibility to attain maximum 
unit production and maintain uninterrupted distribu- 
tion of goods if labor itself is not to suffer from fur- 


ther rises in the cost of living. 
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The entiré nation—producer, distributor, and con- 
sumer alike 
Group interest and undue personal gain must 





should return to the unity that won the 
war. 
give way to the good of the whole nation if the situa- 
tion is to be squarely met. 

Our common duty now, fully as much as in the war, 
is to work and to save. In the words of the President 
in his address to the country on August 25, 1919, only 
“By increasing production, and by rigid economy and 
saving on the part of the people, can we hope for large 
decreases in the burdensome cost of living which now 
weighs us down.” 

Work, save, cooperate, produce. 
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MAKES MANY KINDS OF FILES. 


When the trade-mark “Nicholson” is found on the 
tang of a file, the mechanic has sufficient proof of the 
file’s reliability. 


Such a file is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, made by the Nichol 
son Iile Company of Providence, Rhode 
Island. This 
throughout the country for its excellent 
facilities for manufacturing files of dif- 
ferent kinds in any quantity desired. 


Company is known 


Special machinery operated by skilled 
workmen is employed and all files and 
rasps made by this Company are guar- 
anteed. A very complete catalogue is 
issued by the Nicholson File Company 
and also “File Filosophy,” an exceed- 
ingly instructive booklet about files and 
their use. The information contained in 
this pamphlet applies to all files, not only 
those made by the Nicholson Vile Com 
pany, and supplies tthe dealer with a 
This booklet 


gives the proper method of using files, 


great deal of useful data. 


their various uses and explains many 
terms which may not be familiar to the 
dealer. The Company's catalogue con- 
files 


and rasps which it manufactures. Every 


tains six hundred illustrations of 


dealer should have a copy of the cata 
logue and the pamphlet on hand in order 


to give him a complete display of the 


different kinds of files now in use 


File, Made by write to the 


JNealers are advise 

no espe ne dh Dealers are advised to 

Fi'e Company, eT. fale ‘ , ce en 
Providence.” Nicholson File Company of Providence, 


Rhode Island. Rhode Island, and secure a copy of their 
“File Filosophy,” price lists and the Company's very 
useful catalogue. 


> 


SAYS AMERICAN ARTISAN IS BEST. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Harkpware Recorp: 

It is impossible to get along without your journal 
It's the best T ever saw. [very issue is a course of 
instruction in shop practice, retailing and general 
huisiness management. 

Yours truly, 
G. 


LOT. 


(ORERHOLTZER 


Angola, Indiana, October 8, 
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HARDWARE TRADE. 


A praiseworthy example of service is furnished the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company of New York 
in the opening of Sportsmen’s Headquarters, Fifth 
Avenue and Fortieth Street, New York City. It is 
intended to be a bureau of information and meeting 
place for sportsmen, hunters, woodsmen, members of 
shotgun, rifle, revolver, and trapshooting clubs, and 
all those interested in shooting and outdoor life. 

The Company is distributing an attractive visitor's 
card to the trade, bearing the following explanation: 
“The holder of this card is invited to call at Sports- 
men’s Headquarters for information on all matters 
pertaining to Shooting, Fishing, Guides, Game Laws, 
Places to Hunt, Hunting, Equipment, Time Tables, 
Railroad Fares, Ammunition, Arms—and is privi- 
leged to make these rooms his headquarters while in 
New York.” 

+o 


HANGER AFFORDS PERFECT CONTROL. 


A Richards-Wilcox Door Hanger is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. This is finished in black 
enamel or galvanized with a lateral adjustment only. 
The wheels are of grey iron, lathe turned, and two 
and a quarter inches in diameter. The apron is six 
inches long, hinged, three and a half inches wide, one- 
eighth inch thick and punched for five-sixteenths inch 
bolts. This hanger is made for doors one and three 
quarters to two and a half inches thick, and is very 
easily operated. The Richards-Wilcox Manufactur- 
ing Company makes a specialty of casement window 
liardware for sun parlors, sleeping porches, hospitals, 


hotels, etc. “Air-Way” equipped windows are said 





Richards-Wilcox Door Hanger, Made by Richards-Wilcox Manu- 
facturing Company, Aurora, Illinois. 


to be under perfect control and close weather-tight. 
They open inside, the screens being installed outside 
of the windows. 


The Company also makes a varied line of grind- 
stones which includes stones of assorted grits in fif- 
teen stock styles of foot treadle and power mounted 
grindstones, and a complete assortment of loose stones 








DISTRIBUTES VISITOR’S CARD TO THE 





and separate grindstone fixtures. Those interested 
should write to the Richards-Wilcox Manufacturing 
Company, Aurora, Illinois, and secure the Company’s 
latest catalogue and illustrated pamphlets. 

tiene : 


SECURES PATENT FOR WRINGER. 


Under number 1,316,601, United 
rights have been granted to Howard F. Snyder, New 
ton, Iowa, assignor to The Maytag Company, Newton, 
lowa, for a wringer described in the following: 


States patent 


In a_ wringer, 
in combination, 
pair of rolls, ten- 
sion means to re 
sist separation of 
said rolls, means 
to operatively en 
gage or disengage 
said rolls without 





said tension means from one of 
changing the tension of said tension means. 








STANDS BACK OF ITS PRODUCT. 


The American Steel and Wire Company of Chicago 
Illinois, makes the American Steel Fence Post which 
was awarded the grand prize at the Panama-Pacifx 
The Company claims that it is cheaper 
than wood and much more durable. It is easily placed 
and saves the labor of fence building. There are 
countless numbers of these posts in use and the Com 
pany stands back of its product at all times. The 
American Steel and Wire Company also makes the 
These ties have passed through 
Ties of 


Exposition. 


American Bale Ties. 
years of refinement and can be relied upon. 
unproved worth have caused great commercial losses 
Bale ties must be made to stand great strain and abuse 
and must be made in the highest-perfection possible 
Complete descriptive catalogue will be sent to any one 
addressing the American Steel and Wire Company, 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois, or any 
of its branch offices in the large cities of the United 
States. 
~o- 


TALK: ONLY BUSINESS TO CUSTOMERS. 


When a customer comes into your store don’t talk 
conditions—talk business. Forget prohibition, Bol 
shevism, or the squabbles of capital and labor. Talk 
about the good qualities of some new product. Talk 
about the use he is getting from the last article you 
sold him. You are a hardware dealer and, therefore. 
should talk hardware and kindred topics to your cus 
tomer. It pays in the end. 


” 





WANTS HARDWARE CATALOGUES. 


With a view to keeping in touch with the latest de- 
velopments in hardware supplies, the Oleson Hard- 
ware Company, Elkhorn, Wisconsin, wants catalogues 
from jobbers and manufacturers of hardware, stoves. 
aluminum and granite ware, paints, oils, glass and 
sporting goods. 
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EXPLAINS THE MEANING OF PROFIT. 


Profit is commonly taken to be the difference be- 
tween cost and selling price. Out of this difference, 
however, must come the expenses of running the store, 
says the American Cutler. Profit, therefore, must be 
considered as of two kinds: gross and net. 

Since these terms are apt to be confusing, suppose 
we use the term “mark-up” to mean the whole dif- 
ference between cost and selling price, and the term 
“profit” to mean only what is left of mark-up after 
the expenses of doing business have been deducted. 

Thus, if a dealer sells goods for $50,000 that have 
cost $35,000, his mark-up is $15,000. If his expenses 
are $10,000, he has left a profit of $5,000. 

Now, just a word about these figures as expressed 
in percentage. They may be stated in either of two 
ways, both of which are correct. If we use the cost of 
goods, $35,000, as the basis, our mark-up of $15,000 
is 42 6/7 per cent; our expense if $10,000 is 28 4/7 
per cent; and our profit of $5,000 is 14 2/7 per cent. 
If, however, we use the total sale of goods, $50,000, as 
the basis, our mark-up of $15,000 is 30 per cent, our 
expense of $10,000 is 20 per cent, and out profit of 
$5,000 is 10 per cent. While either of these sets of per- 
centage is correct, it would be wrong to mix the two. 

For example, suppose a dealer should figure on a 
basis of this past year’s sales that his cost of doing 
business was 20 per cent and his profit 10 per cent, 
making a 30 per cent mark-up necessary to maintain 
the same rate. During the year he invests $35,000 in 
new goods and marks them only 30 per cent of $35,000, 
or a mark-up of $10,500. He would find at the end of 
the year that, after paying expenses of $10,000, in- 
stead of $5,000 profit only $500 would be left. 

Thirty per cent mark-up, based on the selling price 


of $50,000, equals 42 6/7 per cent based on the cost of 
$35,000. 
Undoubtedly some retailers have erred in marking 


up goods because of a confusion of the two bases on 
which percentage may be figured, but it is not likely 
that there are many today who would make such 1 
mistake. The dealer’s real problem instead of figuring 
how to mark goods is generally to squeeze out a re- 
spectable profit between what the goods cost him and 
the selling price, which is largely fixed by competition. 
And that, we must admit, is some sizeable problem in 
these days of sharp competition and rising costs. 

In solving this problem the first essential is for the 
dealer to know—not to guess—what his mark-up, ex- 
pense, and profit are. And he should know these at 
least each month, or, better still, each week. There is 
hardly a dealer whose business is too small to afford 
him a $10 a week girl even if she does nothing except 
keep him posted week by week on just what he is doing 
in this line. The $500 he would spend during the year 
would give him the facts and figures that would enable 
him to make considerably more than that amount in 
extra profits. 

The most expensive thing you can do is to guess. 
The most profitable thing you can do is to know—and 
to know all the time as you go along. 


“*e- 


Service must include satisfaction. 
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PRAISE IS THE BEST OF TONICS. 


We usually find about what we are looking for in 
this world. If we have no confidence in our assistants 
and our business associates, and show it, we are almost 
certain to find ample occasion for doubting them. On 
the other hand, if we are looking for evidences of abil- 
ity, worth, reliability, trustworthiness and initiative 
and are willing to give a word of well-merited praise 
we will seldom have reason to be disappointed. The 
innate nobility which exists in the average individual 
will rise to meet the good opinion held by those whose 
approval is valued. Exactly the opposite is true, also. 
If a helper gets the idea that his motives and capabili- 
ties are thought lightly of or doubted, resentment 
springs up and that individual fails to do his best. It 
is a case of sinking or rising to meet the opinion of 
those about us. Let’s help others up—not down. 


—--~@ + 


LOYALTY IS THE BIGGEST ASSET. 





Loyalty is the biggest asset any man can have in 
Not only is it good, but 
Belgian loyalty at Liege 


any position in any business. 
it draws all good things to it. 
held all the forces of organized German ability in 
check for ten days, saved Paris and drew to it all 
the physical and mental support of the civilized world. 

If, in the great industrial upheavals of the day, a 
mutual retroactive spirit of loyalty can be developed 
—loyalty of employes to employers and employers to 


employes—difficulties will melt like the proverbial 
snowball in Hawaii. 
REESE RL 
OBITUARY. 
J. J. Hogan. 


A brief notice in a New York paper conveys the 
news of the passing away, September 29th, of J. J. 
Hogan, a veteran in the hardware trade. [or many 
years he was traveling sales representative for Rogers 
and Hamilton, makers of silverware, and also repre- 
sented several other firms selling goods carried in 
hardware stock. He had a knack of making friends 
and holding them because he was scrupulously fair in 


all his dealings and gifted with uncommon sym- 
pathies and enthusiasm. 
PO I 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 
ber as given herewith: 

30850.—An import merchant in Argentina 
secure the exclusive agency for the sale of hemp, manila, 
sisal, cords of hemp and steel for naval stores; hardware, 
wires, etc. References. 

30858. —The president of an American trading corpora- 
tion is soon to sail for the Balkan countries and desires to 


secure agencies for the sale of agricultural implements, mag- 
netos, machinists’ tools, etc. References. 


desires to 
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30861.—A firm in Norway desires to purchase from man- 
ufacturers kitchen utensils and kitchen equipment. Quota- 
tions should be given c. i. f. Norwegian port. Payment 
through bank in that country. References. 

30799.—The director of a firm in Belgium desires to se- 
cure an agency for the sale of motorcycles, agricultural ma- 
chinery and their parts. Payment cash. Correspondence and 
catzlogues should be in French. Reference. 

30800.—A firm in Switzerland desires to secure agencies 
for ‘the sale of large and small automobiles, motor side cars, 
and all accessories, such as electrical lighting magnetos, spark 
plugs, reflecting mirrors, tires, tire valves, and radiators ; 
explosion motors, dental instruments and dental furnishing ; 
sporting goods, and agricultural machines. Quotations should 
be given f. o. b. Switzerland. Correspondence should be in 
French. References. 

30801.--An agency is desired by a man in Sweden for the 
sale of any goods which will find a ready sale in Sweden. 
Quotations should be given c. i. f. Swedish port. Reference. 

30807.—A manufacturer with a storehouse in Spain 
desires to secure agencies for the sale of tinplate. Corre- 
spondence should be in Spanish. References. 


30808.—A company in India desires to be placed in touch 
with manufacturers and exporters of hardware, cutlery, etc. 
Reference. 

30800—A firm in China desires to secure the sole agency 
for the sale of hardware, etc. Reference. 

30811.—An import firm in Spain desires to purchase tin- 
plate, iron, steel, metals, tools, etc. References. 

80813.—A general agency is tesired by an engineer in 
Belgium for the sale of hardware and tools, and all con- 
struction and building equipment and supplies. Quotations 
should be given c. i. f. Antwerp. Correspondence may be 
in Enetisn. AP 

30819.—The representative of a firm in Argentina is in 
the United States and desires to secure an agency for the 
sale of 2utomobile accessories, etc. References. 

30820,—A merchant in Africa desires to be placed in 
communication with manufacturers and exporters in view 
of securing an exclusive agency for the sale of their products 
in that country. References. 

30822—A firm in Turkey desires to represent American 
manufacturers with a view to introducing their goods in 
the Levant. References. 

80840 —An agency is desired by a commission merchant 
in Cuba from manufacturers of enamelware, hardware, etc. 

‘ Ces. 

30848.—A merchant in France desires to secure an 
agency on a commission basis for the sale of cutlery, hard- 
ware, household articles, and tinware. Samples and price 
lists are requested. Correspondence should be in French. 
Reference. 

eee ee 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


The American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association. 
Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
October 15, 16, and 17, 1919. F. D. Mitchell, Secretary, 4106 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 

The National Hardware Association, Marlborough-Blen- 
heim Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey, October 15, 16, and 
17, 1919. T. James Fernley, Secretary, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

National Retail Hardware Secretaries, Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago, Illinois, October 21 and 22, 1919. 

Hardware Mutual Fire Insurance Secretaries, Hotel La 
Salle, Chicago, Illinois, October 23 and 24, 1919. 

Automobile Accessories Branch of the National Hard- 
ware Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois, Decem- 
ber 8 and 9, 1919. A. H. Nichols, Chairman, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 
Oklahoma Hardware and Implement Association, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, December 9, 10, and 11, 1919. W. B. 
Porch, Secretary, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Pacific Northwest Hardware and Implement Associa- 
tion, Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Washington, January 20, 
21, 22 and 23, 1920. E. E. Lucas, Secretary, Hutton Building, 
Spokane, Washington. 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, Athenaeum Hall, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, January 27, 28, 29, and 30, 1920. Ex- 
hibit in same hall. G. F. Sheely, Secretary, Argos, Indiana. 

Oregon Retail Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Imperial Hotel, Portland, Tengen, Jeneaty 27, 28, 
29 and 30, 1920. E. E. Lucas, Secretary, Hutton Building, 
Spokane, Washington. 

Kentucky Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Association, 
the Armory. Louisville, Kentucky, January 28, 29, 30, and 31, 
1920. Hardware, Implement, and Vehicle exhibit. J. M. 
Stone, Secretary, Sturgis, Kentucky. 

Nebraska Retail Hardware Association, Lincoln, Nebras- 
ka, February 3, 4, 5, 6, 1920. Nathan Roberts, Secretary, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Wisconsin Retail Milwaukee, 


Hardware Association, 
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Wisconsin, February 4, 5, and 6, 1920. P. J. Jacobs, Secre- 
tary, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 

Iowa Retail Hardware Association, Auditorium, Des 
Moines, Iowa, February 10, 11, 12 and 13, 1920. A. R. Sale, 
Secretary, Mason City, Iowa. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Hotel Pantlind, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, February 10, 11, 12 and 13, 1920. 
Exhibit in Furniture Exhibition Building. Arthur J. Scott, 
Secretary, Marine City, Michigan. 

Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Associa- 
tion, Bellevue Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
February 10, 11, 12, and 13, 1920. Exhibition in Philadelphia 
Commercial Museum. Sharon E. Jones, Secretary, 1314 
Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

North Dakota Retail Hardware Association, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota, February 11, 12 and 13, 1920. Hard- 
ware exhibit in Grand Forks Municipal Auditorium. C. N. 
Barnes, Secretary, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Illinois Retail Hardware Association, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Illinois, February 17, 18, and 19, 1920. Exhibit in 
connection. Leon D. Nish, Secretary, Elgin, Illinois. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul Audi- 
torium, St. Paul, Minnesota, February 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1920. 
H. O. Roberts, 1030 Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

New York State Retail Hardware Association, Onon- 
daga Hotel, Syracuse, New York, February 17, 18, 19 and 20, 
1920. Exhibition in State Armory. John B. Foley, Secretary, 
607 City Bank Building, New York City. 

Missouri Retail Hardware Association, St. Joseph Audi- 
torium, St. Joseph, Missouri, February 17, 18, and 19, 1920. 
F. X. Becherer, Secretary, 5136 North Broadway, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

_New England Hardware Dealers’ Association, Mechanics’ 
Building, Boston, Massachusetts, February 23, 24, and 25 
1920. George A. Fiel, Secretary, 10 High Street, Boston. 
Massachusetts. 

Ohio Hardware Association, Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, February 24, 25, 26 and 27, 1920. James B. Carson, 
Secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 

Stove Founders’ National Defense Association, Boston, 
Massachusetts, May 11, 1920. R. W. Sloan, Secretary, 826 
Connell Building, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

National Association of Stove Manufacturers, Boston, 
Massachusetts, May 12 and 13, 1920. Robert S. Wood, Sec- 
retary, National State Bank Building, Troy, New York. 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 








Kansas. 
M. M. Jordan, a hardware dealer at Turon, 
stock to D. H. Hickles of Hutchinson. 
Michigan. 
Alfred Johnson is building a store at LeRoy and will 
open shortly with a stock of hardware. 
Minnesota. 
_C. M. Dague has sold his hardware store at Bangor to 
Brice W. Perry. 
P. Kola will conduct a hardware and implement business 
at Mangha. 
Fuch’s Hardware Company, Sauk Center, has purchased 
the stock of the O’Gara Hardware Company. 
Missouri. 
H. W. Knox has sold his interest in the hardware store 
at New Bloomfield to his partner, L. D. Thompson. 
Montana. 
O. H. Bundy will open a hardware store at Broadview. 
Nebraska. 
rhe stock of the McLeod Hardware Company at Schuy- 
ler has been sold to Harry Munger. 
William Stohlman has bought J. R. Noyes’ hardware 
store at Rushville. 
The Chappell Lumber and Hardware Company, Chap- 
pell, is now owned by Glenn G. Fordyce. 
North Dakota. 


__D. P. Osby has sold his hardware store at Sheyenne to 
Wilson Dafoe. 


sold his 


: Oklahoma. 

F. E. Smith has bought an interest in the Pritchard 
Hardware Company at Deval. 

_ The Loy Reed Hardware Company, Stillwater, has been 
mecorporated for $15,000 by Arlin T. Loy, Paul W. Reed 
and Robert L. Loy. , 

Ohio. 

Albert Gluck of the firm of Gluck Brothers at Youngs- 
town has purchased the interest of his brother George and 
will conduct the business alone. 

7 Wisconsin. 

_ Fire caused a loss of $10,000 to the Jones Hardware 
Company at Milwaukee. 

M. P. Michels and W. E. Conklin of Marshfield have 

purchased the Kratz Brothers hardware store at Dorchester. 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 





_ 





jam 


The Ohio State Rubber Tire Company, Sandusky, 
()hio, is taking bids for a power plant and machine 
shop. 

The Lockport Auto Radiator Corporation has been 
incorporated with $30,000 capital by J]. L. Branch, C. 
1). Nye and F. M. Capell. 

The Perfect Auto Lock Corporation, Buffalo, New 
York, has been incorporated for $50,000, by W. H. 
Wilson, J. L. Kinney and B. G. Weber. 

The Davis Lynn Storage Battery Company, Com- 
mercial Street, Lynn, Massachusetts, plans a plant ad 
dition, one-story, 50x200 feet, to cost $35,000. 

The S. R. S. Auto Accessory Company, Bingham- 
tun, New York, has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital, by R. F. and G. C. Rath and L. Sturdevant. 

The A. O. Smith Corporation, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, pressed, stamped, forged and machined automo- 
hile parts, is reported planning to double the size of its 
plant. 

The Rochester Automotive Equipment Corporation, 
Rochester, New York, has been incorporated with 
$5,000 capital, by G. L. Clark, W. A. Mine and L. R. 
Lewis. 

The Automobile Equipment Company, Blackstone 
building, Cleveland, Ohio, has awarded contracts for 
a two-story, 65 x100-foot plant, estimated to cost 
$60,000. 

The Worcester Auto Lock Company, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, has been incorporated with $20,000 
capital by William C. Bemis, Patrick F. O'Hara and 
lsidor Freed. 

The Standard Equipment Company, Lorain Avenue 
and West 1o6th Street, Cleveland, Ohio, automobile 
specialties, is reported planning a plant addition, two 
stories, 75 x 100 feet, to cost $25,000. 

The Norwalk Ignition Company, Norwalk, Con- 
necticut, has been incorporated to make spark -plugs, 
accessories, etc., with $25,000 capital, by D. A. White- 
head, Carrol W. Prochaska and J. A. Mills. 

The Vita Manufacturing Company 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio, has awarded contracts for 


Williamson 


a plant, 132 x 252 feet, which when completed will be 

devoted to the manufacture of magnetos and auto- 

mobile specialties. 

SALE OF ACCESSORIES NEEDS CLOSE 
ATTENTION OF DEALERS. 


In the selling of accessories as a side line one thing 
should be emphasized above all else. Dealers handling 
accessories as a side line and neglecting opportunities 
or suggestions to improve sales will come to the con- 
clusion that accessories are not a profitable line of 
business. The strong point then is, if one is to make 


money on the sales of accessories he can not neglect 
this end of his business. Large fortunes have been 
made by men who have not had a great knowledge of 
accessories. They devoted their entire time and energy 
to the promotion of this line. To dealers handling 
accessories as a side line this can not apply. Most of 


Yet, 


there are many dealers who derive a handsome in- 


their time is taken up with their regular line. 


come, which would have otherwise gone elsewhere, by 
It re- 
quires attention. Careful buying is a governing factor 


giving systematic attention to accessory sales. 


in the success of handling accessories. 





BUREAU OF STANDARDS CARRIES ON 
TESTS OF STORAGE BATTERIES. 


In the United States Bureau of Standards’ investi- 
gation of storage batteries, particular attention has 
recently been given to methods of measuring the per- 
formance of positive and negative plates. It was 
found that in some kinds of batteries an excess of 
capacity existed in one plate, as compared with the 
other, implying a direct loss of efficiency in the use 
of material. In connection with these studies, an in- 
vestigation has been made of the methods of measur- 
ing the plate potentials separately, in particular, by 
use of the cadmium electrode, and a paper on the 
subject has been prepared. Methods for determining 
nitrites and nitrates in storage battery acids are also 
being prepared for publication. 

Sometime ago a manual on “The Use and Care of 
Storage Batteries” was prepared by the Constructior 
Division of the Army, and since that. division is not 
now able to publish the manual, arrangements are be 
ing made to issue it as a bureau circular. The bureau 
has also assisted the War Department Committee on 
Education and Special Training in preparing the 
manual on storage batteries for use in the educational 
work carried on by that committee. 

-*- 


WATER IN OIL SHOULD BE WATCHED. 


Allowing water to remain in lubricating oil ts 
opening the way for the breaking of some part when 
the weather reaches the freezing point. It is advis- 
able, during the cold months, to drain the oil from 
the crankcase every 500 miles. Even when the weather 
would not indicate freezing this should be watched, 
nevertheless. An unnoticed crack in the cylinder wall 
will allow water to escape from the water jacket and 
make its way to the combustion chamber. Water may 
collect the 


densed, and leak past the piston. 


after moisture in burnt has con 


gases 


°-“e- 
If you are ever going to turn over a new leaf do it 
while you have sufficient strength left. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








With high prices everywhere in effect, economy 
will induce interest by force of necessity today. Hence, 
the single word “economy” heading the advertisement 
of the Northwest Hardware Company, reproduced 
from the Bellingham Herald, Bellingham, Washing- 
ton, shows timeliness. Then, the statement of other 
qualities, which are necessary to service and satisfac- 
tion, speaks in favor of the advertisement. 

It is the law of progress that we never attain per- 
fection. An illustration would be an improvement in 
this layout. One of the overlooked and commendable 
features in the advertising of commodities is the 
statement of price. The cost to the prospective cus- 
tomer in dollars and cents in this advertisement is set 
out in bold-faced type. This adds doubly to the utility 
of this particular feature in advertising. “How much 
money will I have to pay to gain this economy?” That 
is a question sure to arise in the mind of the pros- 
pective purchaser. After a claim of economy the ab- 


“Economy” 


It is true “‘a thing of beauty isa joy forever,” but when 
“beauty is coupled up with perfect service and satisfac- 





tion as found in our 


ECONOMY 


Polished Top Steel 
- Range 


Is worth considering. Don’t fail to see this famous 


Economy Polished Top 


STEEL RANGE—$60.00, $65.00 AND $75.00 


Northwest Hardware 
Company 











sence of price might leave the impression that the 
dealer fears comparison of his goods with those of 
other stores which give prices in their advertisements. 
It might not be the case. But that is the impression 
left. Therefore, prices stated as boldly as in the ad- 
vertisement under discussion present concrete facts 


from which can be accurately computed the amount of 
economy. 
~ * * 

The purpose of the accompanying advertisement of 
the McConnell Hardware Company, reproduced from 
Daily Journal, Flint, Michigan, is clear and to the 
point. They have granite ware to sell and for a cer 


GRANITE WARE 


Coffee Pots 





Handled Stew Pans 





2 Qt. size, 75c 


Dish Pans 












Kettles, Fine for Canning, 
R5c 


All Sizes, 79c Up 


We also carry a complete line of cast-iron ware 
—Skillets, Kettles, Pancake Griddles. Head- 
quarters for Aluminum Ware. 





INTS FAVORITE HARDWARE STORE 
ALWAYS MORE FOR LESS. 











tain price. The layout is good. Though the articles 
advertised are of a general nature, a few words as to 
their quality and durability would give more meaning 
to the price. Price alone does not give any force to 
the advisability of buying from the advertiser. Fol- 
lowing the heading “Granite Ware” should be a state- 
ment of the quality of the goods, or this should be 
done separately in connection with each article 

Praise is due the McConnell Hardware Company 
for cleverness in using the picture of a saw with the 
firm’s name in white letters on the blade. It gives in- 
stant suggestion of hardware and helps individualize 
the store in the public mind. 

* * aK 


GIVES MANY HELPFUL HINTS. 





Have you ever read an advertisement that made 
you want to buy? That’s the kind you should write. 
Stop and analyze its forceful qualities. Copy them— 
not word for word—but in spirit. Use it. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 














DOCTOR REFUSES TO TESTIFY IN 
POORLY VENTILATED COURT. 


[he acute need for ventilation is acknowledged by 
Chicago judges. They know that ventilation is a 
vital necessity to mental work and physical well-be- 
ing. Though the City Hall Building in Chicago is of 
recent construction there seems to be a defective sys- 
tem of ventilation and judges have: repeatedly com- 
plained of it. The following conversation. appearing 
recently in a Chicago daily paper took pla¢e between 
Dr. Herman A. Bundensen, of the city health depart 
ment and Judge Stelk of the Speeders’ Court: 

“Judge, you will have to excuse me. I can not re- 
main in this room any longer. The air in here is not 
fit for any man to breathe.” 

“What do you think of the men who have to stay 
here all day?” asked the judge. 

“T don’t see how you stand it,” 
man endangers his health by breathing this air. 

“[ could fine Dr. Bundesen for contempt of court 
for failing to testify,” said Judge Stelk after the doc- 
tor had been excused, “but I have no right to ask a 
man to risk his life.” 


was the reply. “A 
> 


_—s 


IS SUITABLE FOR MANY CONDITIONS. 





A good pipeless heater for the farm house, store. 
church, bungalow or school is the Ideal King Pipe- 
less System, shown - in 
the accompanying illus- 
tration, and manufac- 
tured by the Kansas 
City Furnace Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
It works especially well 
where there are openings 
between the rooms al- 
lowing for the air to cir- 
culate. The Company 
makes a large water pan 
or an automatic humidi- 
fier for supplying mois- 














ture. The Ideal King 
| heater is made of high 
rade cast iro at is 
tdeal King Pipeless System, Made ie le cast n, that i 
by the Kansas City Furnace thoroughly tested and 
Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri. durable. 


Pipeless heaters are gaining in popularity through- 
out the country. They are suitable for many condi- 
tions and the average “handy” man can install them 
with little trouble. There is only one hole to cut in 
the floor and there are no wall pipes to run. The 
Kansas City Furnace Company publishes a lot of in- 
formation about the Ideal King Pipeless System and 
its regular pi pe heater and is at all times willing to 


be of service to installers and dealers in solving their 
heating problems. For further particulars, this Com- 
pany can be addressed at 2429 Independence Avenue, 


Kansas City, Missouri. 
— ++ — 


RESUMES REGULAR MEETINGS. 
The Illinois Chapter of the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers will hold the first 
meeting of the year, Monday, October 13, 1919, at 
7:30 p. m. in the Engineers’ Club, 314 Federal street, 

Election and’ installation of officers 
A large attendance is urged by W. 


Chicago, Illinois. 
will take place. 
L. Bronbaugh, acting secretary, so that new members 
may become acquainted with members of longer 
standing. It is suggested that everyone attend as a 
matter of courtesy toward the officers to be elected as 
well as from motives of loyalty to the organization. 
~o- 


WORKS EFFICIENTLY IN ALL KINDS OF 
WEATHER. 


The Sterling Foundry Company, Sterling, Illinois, 
makes the “Best”? Revolving Chimney Top, shown in 
the accompany- 
ing 
It is simple, ~ 
and 
very easy to at- 
tach. It 
rigid steel vane 
ball 


which 


illustration. 
durable 
has a 
and bear- 
ings 
cause it to work 


efficiently in all 
kinds of weath- 


er. Aside from 
the steel vane 
and ball _ bear- 


ings, the tops 
are all cast iron. 


The legs have 
slotted holes 
and radial ad- 


justment so that 


each size top 
any 
size chimney up 
to the 


for which it has 





which fit 





largest 
“Best’’ Revoiving Chimney Top, Made by the 

Sterling Foundry Company, Sterling, 
Illinois. designed. 


The man- 


been 
Each is neatly finished with black japan. 
ufacturers state that as the “Best” Revolving Chim- 
ney Top covers the top of the chimney and protects 
the part that is subject to the greatest impairment, it 
serving two 


is particularly advantageous, purposes 
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For further particulars and copies of the Company's 
literature and catalog, those interested should address 
the Sterling Foundry Company, Sterling, [llinois. 


.-@-o- 
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DRY AIR AFFECTS THE VOICE. 





“The failure of vocal organs of public speakers, 
singers, and entertainers, is in all probability the result 
of the breathing of dry air,” says A. H. Barker, B. Sc., 
B. A. (London), an English scientist who has made 
a thorough research of ventilation, humidity and heat- 
ing. Dry air produces a feeling of weariness in most 
persons. The skin’s temperature is lowered very rap- 
idly by dry air. Due to the absorption of moisture 
from the skin, a feeling of coldness is produced, even 
though the room is comparatively warm. Often this 
accounts for the chilly feeling the inhabitants of 1 
room may experience, even when the thermometer in- 
dicates a high degree of warmth. After remaining for 
a certain length of time in a room whose humidity is 
low, unhealthy consequences may result on going out 
into the open air. More vapor is contained outdoors 


in the air than in a room with a restricted humidity. 
——--_—- >> 


EMBODIES MUCH SALES’ INFORMATION 
IN TWO SMALL BOOKLETS. 


The indication of a manufacturer’s sincerity in the 
reliability of his goods is the amount of interest he 
takes in the retail sales end of his products. There 
are manufacturers who make the mistake of forget- 
ting entirely about the difficulties that may be experi- 
enced by the retail dealers in the sale of goods. This 
is not because of the poor quality of their wares, but 
through misunderstandings in salesmanship. The last 
process in the distribution of a commodity is a hard 
one. And, after all, it is the most necessary one. The 
Donald Lb. Howard Heater Company, Des Moines, 
lowa, is cognizant of this. They see the direct bear- 
ing of this function in retail business to their growth. 
They are exerting their best efforts to assist dealers 
Recently they have issued two book- 
[ron 


in many ways. 
lets of a series under the heading of “Wrot 
Salesmanship.”” One is entitled “Helping You Sell,” 
the other, “furnaces Had to Be Made Different.” 
Contained in both of these booklets is a mine of in- 
formation of practical value to dealers. It would not 
be amiss to say that every dealer in the warm air heat- 
ing business should have a copy of each of these 
booklets. They apply mainly to the selling end of the 
business. “Furnaces Had to Be Made Different,” 
embodies much technical information of practical use 
in sales talks, set down in plain language. While, 
“Helping You Sell,” is a scientific treatise on the art 
of selling. Both booklets may be had upon inquiry 
to The Donald B. Howard Heater Company, Des 
Moines, Lowa. 


~— 





NORMALLY VENTILATED ROOM HAS 
21 PER CENT OXYGEN. 


Oxygen is the element in air which is most vital to 
human well-being. About 21 per cent of the air in a 
normally ventilated room is pure oxygen. A diminu- 


tion of the oxygen in a normaily ventilated room to 
17 per cent will distinguish a lighted candle. A further 
diminution of the oxygen to a percentage of 14 will 
have a noticeable effect on the normal functioning of 
the bodily apparatus. In some individual cases a drop 
of the amount of oxygen in the air to about 13 per 
cent will induce the symptoms of a disease known as 
“mountain sickness.” The symptoms are dizziness, dul] 
headache, nausea, etc. If the proportion is lowered to 
12 per cent, breathing becomes difficult. Ten per cent 
alters the natural color of the face to a leaden hue. 
Palpitation of the heart is induced. Bodily and mental 
activity become extremely difficult. Unconsciousness 
is produced with only 6 per cent of oxygen in the air. 
\While death takes place after a given length of time 
when the oxygen sinks to 3 or 4 per cent. 
shane cians 


RELIES UPON MERITS OF GOODS. 


The manufacturers of the Beaver Warm Air Heat- 
er, illustrated herewith, states that these heaters are 
sold mainly upon 
their merits. othe 
high quality of ma- 
terial used in their 
construction places 


them above the or- 


dinary warm air 
heater, it 1s 
claimed. In _ the 


construction of the 
Beaver Warm Air 
Heater every feat- 
ure is carefull) 
considered. Know- 
ing that small ash 
pits can never be 
thoroughly cleaned 
of ashes, a large 
ash pit is adapted 
in the Beaver 
Warm Air Heat- 
The grate is 


revolv- 


ers. 
a triplex, 
ing bar grate, sur- 
rounded by a 
forked ring, which 
insures freer com- 





Beaver Warm Air Heater, Made by the 
Danville Stove and Manufacturing 
Company, Danville, Pennsylvania. 

bustion than the average warm-air heater, state the 

makers. The grate is easily repaired or removed 
through the ash pit door. Parts can be promptly sup- 
plied. Each warm air heater has an artistic damper 
board fitted with nickeled knobs and rings. Other de- 
tails of the Beaver Warm Air Heater can be had by 
writing the Danville Stove and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Danville, Pennsylvania, or the branch office of 

W. D. Sager at 330 North Water Street, Chicago. 

and R. E. Edmunds, 104 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, 

Pennsylvania. 


. 
> 





Advertising does not jerk; it pulls. It begins very 
gently at first, but the pull is steady. It increases day 
by day and year by year until it exerts an irresistible 
power.—John Wanamaker. 
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SAYS THAT RECLAMATION OF WASTE 
MATERIAL IS VERY IMPORTANT. 


The address of H. L. Baldensperger, Chief, Waste 
Reclamation Service, Department of Commerce, de- 
livered at the annual meeting of general Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, Asheville, North Carolina, contains 
information which is valuable to every merchant and 
contractor. Therefore, it is herewith reproduced: 

He would indeed be overbold who would attempt 
in any manner to instruct the women of America in 
conservation. It is to their efforts that we must in a 
large measure attribute the development of the 
national movement for conservation which has been 
further stimulated and developed by the war. There- 
fore it is rather as a correlator of effort than as an 
educator in conservation that | will discuss with you 
the movement for waste reclamation in its relation to 
the general program for the development of organized 
thrift. 

The first appeal for conservation was issued in the 
late Summer of 1914. The paper situation was acute. 
Great Britain manufactured most of her paper mate- 
rial from wood pulp, which was imported from Canada 
and Sweden. Such a system could not be continued 
because shipping had to be diverted to new uses and 
channels. 

Therefore, it was necessary to save the waste paper 
of the country for further use, or for supplying the 
paper mills of that country. The local government 
board, a central government agency dealing with 
municipal functions, issued a call to the urban coun- 
cils to stimulate paper-saving schemes. 

The urban councils, with rare generosity, delegated 
this function to the women of the community, who 
organized extra-governmental and voluntary machin- 
ery for dealing with this problem. The communities 
were districted, stables, coach houses, and garages 
were secured to serve as depositories, and the waste 
paper from a given region was moved to the local 
depository, and from there either to a central deposi- 
tory or the dealer in waste material. 

At that time no attempt at assorting was made, but 
| have been informed that, with the increasing drain 
on labor supply, in many instances the women not only 
collected the material and arranged for its sale under 
Government prices, but they also assorted it into its 
proper trade classifications. 

I have several items covering this work which will 
give you an idea of how this woman movement suc- 
ceeded. According to a recent speech of the paper 
controller of Great Britain, the amount of waste paper 
collected in all of Great Britain was about 1,000 tons 
a week in 1914. By 1918 this had been increased to 
6,000 tons per week, or an increase of approximately 
500 per cent. This is indeed a monument to her 
whose place is the home. 

A further item which reveals the influence of this 
single endeavor of woman is revealed in the statement 
of one of the leading paper technologists of Scotland. 
According to this statement, in 1914 Great Britain util- 
zed but 5 per cent of the paper manufactured in that 
country in the manufacture of other grades of paper 
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material. In 1918, about 50 per cent of the total man- 
ufactured was being thus utilized. 

The British have a term for a poorly constructed 
house; it is known as a “jerry building,” but I have 
not discovered that they have coined any phrase to 
describe a hospital supported on paper, yet in many 
instances hospitals secured the major portion of their 
revenue during war time from the sale of waste mate- 
rial. Let me cite at least one example which has come 
to my attention. The city of Glasgow has conducted 
a collecting system of waste paper for a number of 
years, primarily as a means of checking a nuisance 
rather than as a means of securing additional revenue. 
The revenue from this source in pre-war times aver- 
aged from $3,000 to $5,000 per annum. 

In the fiscal year 1918, they collected about 1,103 
tons of paper, or an increase of 32 per cent over the 
amount collected in the previous fiscal year. This 
material sold for $44,965, about $09,000 of this being 
turned over to the woman’s organization for hospital 
work, 

I will not go into great detail as to these early 
schemes, but will outline briefly how this movement, 
fostered and developed by women, resulted in one of 
the greatest organized movements for conservation 
that was ever developed in the history of the Nation. 

The financial return, as given in a recent edition of 
The Waste Trade World, a british publication devoted 
to the interest of the waste trade, are astonishing, to 
put it mildly. Cities which had been accustomed to 
pay the collector for disposing of the waste material 
of the community now started to collect, assort, and 
sell the material, receiving incomes that ran into the 
thousands of dollars. And the revenue showed a con- 
stant increase. In certain centers, the revenue per 
1,000 of the inhabitants amounted to $20 in the year 
1917; and advanced to $25 and $30 per 1,000 of the 
inhabitants in 1918. 

The most active organization was the Daughters 
of the Empire, an organization which is Dominion-wide 
in its interest and membership. Their efforts were 
not centered on the city alone, although it was there 
that the organization was enabled to make the best 
showing. They extended their plan into the rural 
regions as well. By means of house-to-house collec 
tion, by street cans, and by local depositories, they 
were enabled to bring into the market thousands of 
articles of value. In Ottawa, a city of about 100,000 
inhabitants, the paper collection alone has made an 
average annual profit of $8,000 during the last three 
years. 

Such sweeping organizational or united effort was 
not necessary in this country. The shortage of raw 
material was not so acute. Despite this happy situa- 
tion, the women of the United States organized and 
developed movements for waste conservation which 
will prove of value to them in an educational way and 
assist the local governments in further developing the 
function of municipal housekeeping. The work of the 
American Red the National 
Woman’s Service, and similar organizations in the 
field of salvage, are too well known to you to need 
comment: but the future of waste reclamation and 


the part that the women of this country can play in 


Cross, League for 
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furthering such a program does require some state- 
ment. 

Waste material is the protector of our natural re- 
sources. Waste paper, utilized in the manufacture 
of other paper material, serves as a substitute for 
wood pulp. It requires eight trees of mature growth 
to produce a ton of paper pulp. Every ton of waste 
paper which can be substituted will save eight trees 
for other uses. In our urban centers, we send annu- 
ally to the dump approximately thirteen tons of usable 
waste material for every 1,000 inhabitants; and 20 
per cent of this tonnage is made up of waste paper. 
Based upon the approximation of the present popula- 
tion of our country, we are sending annually to the 
dump at least 150,000 tons of waste paper, or twice 
as much paper as was collected in all of Great Britain 
in 1918. This amount represents the substitutional 
power for at least 1,200,000 trees of mature growth. 

I believe that no more forceful or searching pro- 
nouncement has been made on this subject than the 
recent statement of Mr. Samuel Gompers, President of 
the American Federation of Labor, who said that “the 
reclamation of waste material in this country is of 
vital importance in times of peace as well as in times 
of war. Waste material means waste of human labor. 
It tends to lower production and wages, and exhausts 
the natural resources of the Nation.” 

There has been established in the city of Akron, 
Ohio, a community incorporated waste saving system 
which is the direct outgrowth of the activities of one 
of the war boards of our Government. This plan was 
originated by a section of the Council of National 
Defense, developed by the War Prison Labor and 
National Waste Reclamation Section of the War 
Industries Board, later transferred and reorganized 
as the Waste Reclamation Service of the Department 
of Commerce; but its successful operation is in no 
small degree attributable to the activity and inter- 
est of Mr. George W. Sherman, manager of the sal- 
cage department of the B. F. Goodrich Company of 
Akron, Ohio. 

The Akron Industrial Salvage Company is in reality 
a civic movement for the development of a city-wide 
system of waste reclamation by means of a commer- 
cially organized and administered system. Fostered 
by the industrial leaders of the community, the firms 
and corporations holding the stock of the salvage 
company represent approximately 75 per cent of the 


industrial capitalization of the community. 
-eoo- 


VENTILATION IS ABSOLUTE NEED. 


ee 


Nature frequently makes pernicious things un- 
pleasant for us. When air becomes unfit for healthy 
breathing purposes it becomes irritant and discomfort- 
ing. This is one of nature’s means, and a very reliable 
one, of informing the body of the presence of harmful 
influences. It is the persistent irritation and the con- 
stant discomfort of bad and impure air that first 
brought our attention to the need of ventilation. Neces- 
sity is the Mother of Invention. Written history tells 
us that ventilation was considered by the earliest 
builders. Force of necessity demanded that a system 
of proper ventilation be found. As a result of the 
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hundreds of years of human experience many systems 
of ventilation are now in vogue. The main object of 
each is a continual renewal of the air contained in a 
building. Scientific research in ventilation is still going 
on. An absolutely perfect ventilating system has not 
yet been devised. The mere whims, discomforts and 
other apparent human reactions to vitiated air are not 
sufficient. Patient, scientific investigation must be had 
Though there is much space for improvement, today 
ventilation has reached a highly practical stage. 


.-@~o- 


DEODORIZATION IS ERRONEOUS. 





A very common but erroneous way of disposing of 
bad smells in a room due to impure air is deodoriza- 
tion. Many different methods are used. Likewise, a 
large variety of odoriferous matter is applied. The 
main principle, however, is to change the bad smell of 
the atmosphere by disseminating perfumeries. . The 
deodorants have a direct influence on the imagination 
through the olfactory nerves. A feeling of relief is 
produced. This lasts for a short while.. But by no 
means is the danger to the tender linings of the bron- 
chial tubes of the body lessened. They are increased. 
lor a while the intelligence is fooled. No message 
flashes to the brain in the form of bad smells. The 
destructive forces of vitiated air continue their rav- 
ages unknown to the victim. Need for change of air 
is not emphasized. The person remains where he is. 
Not until the action of his imagination wears off does 
he heed the danger signals. Then they come more 
forcefully, aggravated by the impending danger. 
Probably some damage has been done. In the face of 
persistent application of deodorants the imagination 
in the end, loses its force and the bad air is not hidden. 
The folly of trying to cover temporarily some repug- 
nant odor is clearly evident. 


ee 


ANCIENTS MADE USE OF DEVICES FOR 
VENTILATION. 

Various expedients for warming and cooling the 
atmosphere, as well as ventilation, have been resorted 
to from very remote periods. By experience the an- 
cients discovered the need of proper ventilation and 
heating. The ancient Persians erected wind towers 
on their buildings for the purpose of ventilation. In 
Egypt the air was cooled by evaporation of water 
from large vases made expressly for this purpose. 
Tatties and punkahs (ventilators) consisted of grass 
mats or window blinds, frequently wetted with water, 
were effectively used as humidifiers. They are used 
to this day, in many parts of India. And from the 
remains of Roman villas in England and from some 
utensils in the Pompeian Museum at Naples, the indi- 
cations are that the Romans were very well acquainted 
with the subject of ventilation. 


= 
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Who has made America famous? Everyone in the 
country from the newsboy up to the president of the 
largest bank. It is the combined effort of each indi- 
vidual comprising a group that endows them with the 
power to build beyond the wildest dreams of the mem 
bers of the same group working individually. Do 
vour share in’your sphere. 
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GLASS FOUNDRY PIPING SYSTEM. plied by the fan to the glass blowing machines and 
———- - furnaces. In this case we have two blower fans to 
By O. W. Korue. supply the air. 

Foundries of various kinds also require piping sys- The layout is comparatively simple giving only one 
tems, chief of these being the glass foundry. This litting of interest to develop. The many tees, called 
takes on a forced draft system where the air is sup- boots, are set in to suit locations for openings. Wind 
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gates are generally placed in each boot, or at intervals 
of the main pipe, so the air can be shut off for some 
machines, and still not close the fan down. 

The engineer of the plant generally designs these 
systems, so all the workmen must do is get out the 
patterns and follow specifications. All cross seams 
should be well riveted and soldered so there is no 
waste of air. The tapering elbow from 36 inches to 
24 inches is of interest to the pattern cutter as well 
as the branch tee for the front system. 

At times, very large radiused tapering elbows are 
met with in these foundries, each piece of which can 
be treated by triangulation rather than use the long 
radius sweep method. The great variety of systems 
are of interest as it gives clarity to the mind and 
removes much of that misty thought that generally 
prevails. 


MATTER OF PITTSBURGH BASING FOR 
- STEEL PRICES IS STILL PENDING. 


Arguments in the on-coming controversy between 
the steel producing industry and the steel fabricating 
and manufacturing industries over abolition of the 
long-established system of basing prices of raw steel 
throughout the United States on a single basing point 
at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, were made public at the 
Federal Trade Commission this week. Five great 
steel consuming interests—the Western Association 
of Rolled Steel Consumers, the Birmingham Civic 
Association, the Joint Committee of Civic Organiza- 
tions of Duluth, the Southern Association of Steel 
l‘abricators, and the State of Minnesota—have volun- 
tarily asked the Federal Trade Commission to assume 
jurisdiction, and declare that the system is in viola- 
tion of the Clayton anti-trust law and the Federal 
Trade Commission law as constituting illegal price dis- 
crimination and an unfair method of competition in 
interstate commerce. 

The matter was initiated before the Commission by 
the Western Association of Rolled Steel Consumers, 
an association of middle western steel fabricators, 
whose counsel appeared informally at the Commission 
during the summer to ask that the Commission as- 
sume jurisdiction in a formal presentation of the 
case. Judge Gary and other representatives of the 
steel mills appearing at the same time, also asked the 
Commission to take jurisdiction and settle the matter 
“once and for all.” 

Upon filing of a formal application by the Western 
Association of Rolled Steel Consumers, applications 
quickly followed from the other complainants; and 
formal presentation was made by the producing in- 
terests. This matter is now before the Commission 
for determination as to the propriety of the Commis- 
sion’s assuming jurisdiction and placing the question, 
as requested by the parties, on a formal basis for trial. 

Arguments of the applicants in favor of abolition of 
the single Pittsburgh base’ point include the follow- 


ing : 


Under the existing system, steel is sold throughout 
the United States at the prevailing price at Pittsburgh, 
plus a charge equivalent to the freight rate from Pitts- 
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burgh to the point to which the steel is delivered, re- 
gardless of the location of the mill selling the ship- 
ment and regardless of the actual freight charge jn- 
voived. Thus, they point out, steel sold from mills 
in the middle west is priced as though it were manu- 
factured at Pittsburgh and transported from Pitts- 
burgh to the middle west purchaser. 

This practice, they hold, means that purchasers of 
steel, buying from other than Pittsburgh mills, are 
burdened with an arbitrary added charge to cover the 
fictitious freight rate from Pittsburgh. The system, 
they say, is arbitrary, artificial and uneconomic and 
For 
this added profit, they hold, there is no commensurate 


gives to the steel producers excessive profits. 


service rendered. 

Arguments opposing the application and against any 
change in the existing Pittsburgh basing system, in- 
clude : 

Pittsburgh, producing some 70 per cent of all steel 
in the country, naturally and economically controls the 
market price of steel throughout the United States 
ecause, they argue, no other one district produces 
sufficient to meet its own demands ; and the deficiency 
must be furnished by Pittsburgh; mills at other points 
economically could not be expected to take a lower 
price than that which they can get—and with the over- 
balanced demand they can get up to the Pittsburgh 
price because that is economically where they begin 
to meet a competitive supply. Pittsburgh, by its over- 
production, therefor controls the market. And this 
will hold true, they contend, as long as Pittsburgh 
continues to produce in excess of the other regions. 

e+ 


WITHSTANDS INTENSE HEAT. 


The lire Retarding “Star” Ventilator, illustrated 
herewith, is produced by the Merchant and Evans 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. It is absolutely 
The 


A chain with a fusible 


weatherproof and has ample exhaust capacity. 
valve or damper is movable. 





Star Fire Retarding Skylight Ventilator, Made by the Merchant 
and Evans Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


In case of fire, the link 
parts and the damper drops by its own weight. The 
It can either be placed at a” 
open position or closed. The Merchant and Evans 
Company, manufactures Evans “Almetl’’ fire doors 
and shutters. The average weight of Evans “ Almetl 
fire doors is not more than five pounds per square foot 
This is much less than the standard three-ply wood 
core tin-clad fire doors. They are designed to with- 
These doors f4- 


link controls the damper. 


damper is changeable. 


stand heat for long periods of time. 
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diate hcat at but a very small degree, when subjected tome. 
intense heat. Reinforced with heavy steel binder on 
edges, damage from buckling is prevented. Descrip- 
tive literature and other desirable information can be 
had upon inquiry to the Merchant and Evans Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 347 North Sheldon 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, or any of its branch offices. 


How a tin shop owner can get along without 
your paper is a puzzle to me. It is always brimful of 
information and labor-locating assistance when re- 
quired and is certainly worth many times its cost. 
Yours truly, 
J. Oscar SMITH. 
Moberly, Missouri, October 6, 1910. 
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ASKS A LAYOUT FOR ELBOW. 
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BENDING BRAKES. 
To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

[ am enclosing herewith a sketch of a problem for 
It is an 
The elbow is to 


The Dries and Krump Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, Illinois, states it is and has been for some 
which I would like to have a practical layout. 
actual job and not merely a “joker.” 


years the exclusive maker of steel bending brakes 
Various grades of steel enter into the production of 


its brakes. Finer grades are used for those parts 





which are subjected to the most wear and whose ac- 
The su- 
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Sketch of Probiem for Layout. 


be bumped ang sections riveted. One-eighth inch ma- 
lerial is to be used. The layout should show large and 
small ends to segments. This is government work and 
the scale is 3 inches to the foot. The branch and open- 
ing in elbow is to be developed. Yours truly, 
CLEVE 
Portsmouth, Virginia, Oct. 6, 19109. 


JRANHAM. 
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AMERICAN ARTISAN BRINGS A GOOD 
TINSMITH TO ADVERTISER. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

I wish to acknowledge the great value of your 
Want Page columns, as my recent advertisement you 
so kindly inserted for me has secured an excellent 
‘ner; and I have received letters from mechanics in 
‘number of States, which demonstrates that your 
famous paper does not miss many tin shops. 

I hardly know how to express my appreciation of 
the Many like results your paper has accomplished for 


curateness prove the worth of the machine. 
periority of steel over cast or malleable iron in the 
construction of bending brakes, is evident to all metal 


workers. The molecular formation of steel places: it 





Chicago Steel Cornice Brake, Made by 
the Dries and Krump Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago, IIlinois. 


far above iron for strenuous work. Illustrated here 


with is a Chicago Steel Cornice Brake. These ma- 
chines are adapted to a large variety of work. Be 
cause of their simple and easily manipulated work- 
ing apparatus they are very suitable for rapid and ac 
curate bending. A. wrench fitting all the adjustable 
parts is furnished with each machine. Absolute satis 
faction in the past is the record of these brakes, claim 
the manufacturers. They will gladly furnish a list of 
names of satisfied purchasers of this machine in any 
part of the country. Inquiries concerning any phase 
of this 


dressed to the Dries and Krump Manufacturmg Com 


device will receive prompt attention if ad 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. 
“*- 


FINDS MANY NEW USES FOR ZINC. 


With the utility of rolled zine an accepted fact, 
many opportunities for reducing costs are presented 
in various manufacturing lines by its substitution for 
certain other metals. 

This metal embodies essential qualities that com 
mend it for extensive use in the production of a wide 
field of commodities. For instance, under ordinary 
weather conditions, zinc is non-corrosive, which makes 


it a very satisfactory metal for outside use and its 


durability commends it as a material in commodities 


where high quality is desired. 


The fact that zinc is declared to be practically the 


only non-ferrous metal that does not require annealing 
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during forming is another feature in its favor, for PUBLISHES BOOK OF METAL FACTS. 
this automatically reduces by at least one (usually 
more), the necessary operations in making various 
commodities. This certainly will be a convincing 
factor in these days of advancing wages and labor 
shortage. 

Although the largest tonnage of rolled zinc in 
Europe is for roofing, cornices, architectural, orna- 
ments, gutters, leaders and flashings, etc., the use of 
this metal for these commodities in the United States, 
is, as yet, comparatively negligible. However, zinc 
possesses a distinct advantage over galvanized iron or 
tin plate for these purposes owing to its greater dura- 
bility. Moreover, with the use of zinc, painting is 
unnecessary unless for purely decorative purposes. 
(1) In the few cases where zinc roofs have been used 
in this country they still remain in good condition after 
40 or 50 years of wear, though entirely unpainted, and 
irrespective of the locality (coast or inland), while 
in Europe they have endured for much longer periods. 

(2) Among the numerous uses for which zinc has 
been demonstrated a practicable metal are mentioned, Can you tell me the name of the party who recently 
Addressing machines and plates, ad- ran an advertisement in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE ReEcorpb on a book for repairing auto rad- 
iators, not the F. L. Curfman Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Maryville, Missouri? 

Ans.—You refer to G. F. Chapman of 25 East High 
Street, Akron, Ohio. 


Years of actual wear and exposure have proved 
Keystone Copper Steel sheet metal to be untouched 
by rust, says the American Sheet and Tin Plate Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The sole aim in the 
manufacture of this product is durability. A national 
reputation gained by the Keystone products affirms 
the success of the makers in their aim. Keystone Cop- 
per Steel is supplied in black sheets, galvanized sheets, 
and roofing terne plates. An interesting booklet, 
“Facts,” is published by the American Sheet and Tin 
Plate Company, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. Sheet metal workers and all others interested 
in metals would find this book very interesting. It wil 


be furnished upon -request. 
~*e- - 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Book for Repairing Auto Radiators. 
From F. A. Struck, 306 Second Avenue, South, Lewistown, 
Montana. 


the following: 
vertising novelties, alarm clocks, architectural orna- 
ments, badges, pipe covering bands, batteries, boiler 
plates, bottle covers, buttons, cameras, checks, cases 
and case linings, mail chutes, cosmetic containers, cor- 
nices, electric appliances, eyelets, corset stay tips, 
flashings, gutters, leaders, fruit jar tops, pencil guards, 
heel plates, humidors, license plates, meter cases, 
roofing, refrigerator linings, reflectors, shade roller 
tips, weather strips, and many others. 


DOES DOUBLE SEAMING WITH EASE. 


Coin Box. 
From Mrs. C. C. Garrison, 712 Susquehanna Avenue, West 
Pittston, Pennsylvania. 

I would like to know who will make a small metal 
box about 5”x6” and 1% deep. It should have a slot 
for coins, a lock and key and is to be used in public 
buildings for voluntary contributions to charities. 

Ans.—Chicago Metal Manufacturing Company, 313 
South Clinton Street ; and the Mills Novelty Company, 
221 South Green Street ; both of Chicago, Illinois. 

M. Klaas of New York City. 
From Hagen and McCormac, Ames, Iowa. 

Could you tell us who makes the manicure sets with 
the trademark “M. Klaas, New York?” 

Ans.—These are manufactured by M. Klaas of 108 
Fulton Street, New York City. 

Paragon Washing Machine. 
From R. S. Bridgman, Fredonia, Pennsylvania. 

Kindly advise who makes the Paragon Washing 
Machine. 

Ans.—The manufacturers are out of business for 
several years, but some repairs may be obtained from 
the Wash-Easy Company, 2427 West 14th Street, Chr 
cago, Illinois. 

















The Niagara Machine and Tool Works, Buffalo, 
New York, manufacture a complete line of tools for 
tinsmiths and sheet metal workers. Illustrated here- 
with is a setting down machine of their manufacture. 
It possesses the advantage of being able to be operated 


Torrid Soldering Furnace. 
From Charles F. Denkman, Geddes, South Dakota 
Please tell me who makes the Torrid Soldering Fur 
nace. 
Ans.—This is made by the George W. Diener Mat 
ufacturing Company, 400 Monticello Avenue, Chicag® 





Tinners’ Setting Down Machine, Made by the Niagara Machine 


and Tool Works, Buffalo, New York. ‘ ; 
Ilinois. 


with the seam started inwardly, thus facilitating double Jowling Greet. 
seaming. Adjustments are exact. A heavier, power type 


of this machine is also produced. The power machine 


From John F. Cartwright, 326 Main Street, 
Kentucky. : 
Please advise me where I can secure repairs 10 





is suitable for No. 18 iron and lighter. All material 
used is of high grade quality. Inquiries directed to the 
Niagara Machine and Tool Works, Buffalo, New 
York, will receive prompt attention. 


No. 24 Moore’s warm air heater. 

Ans.—You can secure them from the Northweste™ 
Stove Repair Company, 654 West Roosevelt Road. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


ir 


or 
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NEW PATENTS. 
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1,316,596. Sled. Andrew Rigda, Bridgeport, Mich. Filed 
March 19, 1919. 

1,316,628. Handle for Cooking Utensils. Judson C. 
Logan, Meriden, Conn., assignor to Foster, Merriam & Com- 
pany, Meriden, Conn. Filed Feb. 20, 1919. 

1,316,624. Candlestick. Louis Lucas, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Filed Jan. 23, 1919. 

1,316,640. Expansion Bolt. 
Newark, N. J. Filed April 29, 1918. 

1,316,731. Adjustable Boring-Tool. 
Springfield, Vt. Filed May 3, 1917. 

1316,788. Rodent-Trap. William H. Goss, Hammonton, 
Calif. Filed May 19, 1919. 

1,316,809. Dustless Ash-Sifter. 
Newark, N. J. Filed Aug. 20, 1918. 
1,316,827. Cooking Utensil. 
Marion, Ill, Filed April 22, 1919. 

: 1,316,837. Mail-Box. Lloyd R. Hamuer, Gaines, W. Va. 
Filed Nov. 21, 1916. 

1,316,857. Toggle-Bolt. Frederick Schilling, Sr., Seattle, 
Wash. Filed Feb. 26, 1919. 

; 1,316,945. Gun-Sight. William Elliott, Marshfield, Oreg. 
Filed Jan. 17, 1918. 

1,316,962. Asparagus-Knife. Harwood G. Lawton, Al- 
‘any, N.Y. Filed March 21, 1919. 

i 1,316,965. Sharpener for Razor-Blades. Edward Marsh, 
‘hicago, Ill. Filed Jan. 27, 1919. 

y 1316,976. Heater Device. William B. 
“omnes, lowa. Filed Dec. 11, 1918. 
117,022. Pistol Attachment. 

Ariz, Filed May 20, 1918. 

_ 1817027. Culinary Device. Bernadine D. McLeod, Col- 
‘ert, Wash. Filed Jan. 24, 1919. 

5 1317,041. Guard for Scissors-Handles. 
"gar Grove, Va. Filed Oct. 2, 1917. 


Fred P. Lovejoy, 


Stanley Skiermont, 


Albert Harry Brunner, 


Reeve, Des 


Francis L. Kirby, Globe, 


Flossa Scott, 


George Chauncey Parsons, 
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1,317,045. Pan-Lid. James R. Shawley, Huntingdon, Pa 
Filed Feb. 10, 1919. 


1,317,066. Culinary Vessel. Richard FE. Bebb, Canton, 
Ohio, assignor to The Canton Stamping and Enameling Com 
pany, Canton, Ohio. Filed July 13, 1915. 

1,317,088. Razor-Blade Wiper. Archie McCullough, Bel 
laire, Kans. Filed May 20, 1918. 

1,317,092. Latch. Albert Maurer, Brooklyn, and Fred 
erick J. von Kaentzel, New York, N. Y. Filed April 23, 1919 

1,317,126. Guide or Gage for Hand-Tools. Henry 
Briggs, Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. Filed March 11, 1919. 

1,317,134. Can-Opener. Henry Eyster Hoke, Hanover, 
Pa. Filed Feb. 19, 1918. Serial No. 218,114. Renewed May 
&, 1919. . 

1,317,156. Nail-Puller. 
N. Y. Filed Dec. 20, 1918. 


Meyer Diamond, srooklyn, 


1,317,229. Sucker-Rod Mousetrap. Marcus Shinskie, 
Coalinga, Calif. Filed May 12, 1919. 

1,317,239. Ventilator. Joseph Sylvan, Chicago, Ill 
Filed June 11, 1919. 

1,317,263. Apple-Corer. Mary F. Bishop, Boston, Mass 


Filed Jan, 24, 1919. 
1,317,264. Sheet-Metal-Bending Machine 
suck, Topeka, Kans. Filed Feb. 25, 1918. 


a 
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MUST COVER EVERY STEP. 


Charles V 





Do not start anything you can’t finish. Anything 
that you know is beyond your means is best left alone, 
even though the possible result is alluring. Make 
haste slowly. Don’t jump. Get there step by step. All 
the universe is a series of evolution; all big business 
is the evolution of constant effort. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








FAILURE OF THE STEEL STRIKE IS 
EVIDENT IN NUMBER OF MILLS 
NOW UNDER OPERATION. 


No one at all familiar with the facts can hesitate 
for a moment in accepting the inevitable conclusion 
that the steel strike is a failure. It is probably a fair 
guess that the strike leaders realize the fact as well as 
anyone. It is noteworthy that for more than a week 
past they have made scarcely any claims of specific 
gains, and there have been several admissions as to 
there having been losses. The claims the leaders make 
that “the newspapers” have been greatly misrepresent- 
ing the situation furnish a suggestion that defeat is 
recognized. In connection with what the strike lead- 
ers know or think, however, it should be noted that 
they do not give evidence of much familiarity with 
They do not seem 
They do 


the exact lay-out of the industry. 
to be very well acquainted with the terrain. 
not seem to know the plans in detail, or their relative 
size. 

All of the plants which are able to operate at all are 
working on orders for old customers, but little, if any, 
new business is being considered, and producers are 
hard put to it to cover the orders already on the books. 

The ending of the British railway strike is bound to 
help the export trade in steel, providing our own strike 
situation shows some improvement, but an increase in 
the export business at this time when supplies are not 
forthcoming to fill the orders would not help matters 
much, 

rom Cleveland come reports that 
mills which are operating are coming in for a heavy 


finished steel 
volume of inquiry and that warehouses which have 
any stock at all are being eagerly sought out by buyers. 
There are one or two consuming trades which cannot 
survive much more of this strike, and the automobile 
industry is one of the most important of these. Stocks 
available for this work can hardly last out 30 days, 
but is it reported that the consumers are with the steel 
producers wholeheartedly in their fight. 


STEEL. 

There has been little new to report in the steel mar- 
ket save for strike developments. Most of the plants 
have plenty of business offered, but as the commercial 
side of the business has been completely ignored in ef- 
forts to win the strike, these are not being accepted, 
save in a few cases, where business is being 
booked subject to delay. 

The trade is looking forward with interest to the 
The 


report will be a fair indication as to the extent of new 
business, which is being accepted. 


new 


unfilled tonnage report of the leading interest. 


With martial law declared in some of the striking 
districts it is probable that the producers will be able 


to run their plants with such men as they can secure, 
and this should mean some increase in production, es- 
pecially if there should be much basis for the produc- 
ers’ claim that many of the men are staying away be- 
cause they fear violence. 


COPPER. 

The big buying movement in copper which came to 
a close toward the end of July, supplied the producers 
with large orders for delivery through September, in- 
cuding also a fair tonnage for October, but hardly any 
business was booked for November or December. 
There was a time when many of the consumers were 
willing to contract right through the year, but either 
on account of the uncertainties in the situation, or be- 
cause the producers did not wish buyers to act in ad. 
vance of their known requirements, such buying was 
not encouraged, and therefore the major commit- 
ments on the part of buyers and sellers will expire this 
month. 

The last large contracts to be taken in July were 
at around 23.50 cents and since then the principal pro- 
ducers have retained their nominal quotations on this 
Commencing at the end of July outside sellers 
started to offer copper at concessions and have stead- 


basis. 


ily continued to do so right up to the present time. At 
first these offerings came solely from dealers and op- 
erators, but lately a few of the smaller producing in- 
terests have joined in the selling, and likewise some 
consumers who were apparently overstocked with the 
metal. It is the general impression that there was not 
much buying during August and September, and it 
was certainly small as compared with the volume of 
business that was done during the three preceding 
months, but nevertheless it was sufficient to absorb al! 
of the resale copper which was put on the market at 4 
recession of only 2 cents or 3 cents per pound from 
the top prices. 

The producers have been content to look on for 4 
couple of months without selling anything, but the) 
are now getting to the end of their orders, and the} 
must either make some sales in the near future, or els 
be prepared to add further accumulations to their 
large surplus stocks. There are no indications thal 
they have opened negotiations yet with the large buy 
ers to sound out what quantities they would be willing 
to take for November, December or January deliver 
ies, nor is there anything certain as to the price that 
they would be willing to entertain. 


TIN. 

The world’s visible tin supply, according to the L 
don statistics on Sept. 30, amounted to 21,{130 toms, al 
increase of 3,481 tons as on August 31. Shipment" 
during September from the Straits and from Aus 
tralia were 5,815 tons and deliveries into consumptio 
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October 11, 1919. 
amounted to 6,021 tons. Stocks on hand were 6,185 
tons and tin afloat at the close of September was 15,- 
445 tons, of which 8,g10 tons were on the way to the 
United States. 

One of the largest tin cargoes arrived on Monday 
by the steamship Homestead with 2,250 tons of tin on 
board. Despite the heavy arrivals and the large ton- 
nage of tin afloat, the market continues firm under 
fair demand and small offerings. 

While the speculative tendency in the London mar- 
ket during the past week was very irregular and influ- 
enced by the fall or the rise in sterling exchange, the 
general tone was firmer and the market closed steady. 
Theer was a better inquiry for the metal although ac- 
tual sales were limited, as the trade is inclined to go 
slow on account of the unsettled condition in the steel 
industry. The railroad strike in England with the 
congested situation at the shipping centers has also 
helped to firm up the price for tin. 

LEAD. 

The lead market is dull and unchanged. 

tion shares to some extent with other metals the sus- 


The situa- 


pending effect of the steel strike, but producers ex- 
press no dissatisfaction with the condition of their or- 
der books or the rate at which deliveries on contracts 
are being accepted by customers, and in the case of 
some prominent brands are not open for any new bus- 
iness at the present time. Scarcity of actual East St. 
Louis prompt shipment lead still exists but there are a 
few lots of October New York delivery for 
there are anxious sellers. 


which 


SOLDER. 
There have been no changes in the prices of solder. 
The quotations ruling in the Chicago market are as 
50-50, per pound, 34.25 cents; 


follows: Warranted, 


Commercial, 45-55, per pound, 30.25 cénts ; Plumbers,’ 
per pound, 28.15 cents. 
ZINC. 

There is more strength in the zinc market, and a 
better inquiry than for several weeks, and buyers are 
beginning to take an interest in both spot and forward 
(liveries. By some this is attributed to the exception 
of an early collapse of the steel strike, but by others it 
is contended that the stronger tone is the result of the 
generally stronger position of zinc in Europe, as well 
as at home. The slowing down of the steel industry has 
‘erved only to postpone the demand, which will be ac- 
cumulative when 


the trade are preparing for a flood of inquiries as soon 


it does start, and the wiser ones in 


‘the situation improves. The zinc ore market is 
‘asier, but the labor situation is threatening, and the 
‘at shortage, while showing some improvement, is 
lar from satisfactory. The »roduction is restricted, 
‘nd promises to be more so, while the inquiry is bet- 
‘t. Smelters-are holding firmly, and are not inclined 
0 force sales. 

ltis understood that most of the 3,000 tons of ~ 
“ament zinc, the aggregate of many lots located ; 
"erious points throughout the country, on which bids 
“Ne been invited for consideration October 16th. is 


Mostly ty; ; 
istly high grade and that considerable !ess than half 
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the quantity consists of grades C and D. In consider- 
ation of the former market it is expected there will be 
a considerable amount of bidding for this material. 

The price of zine in slabs continues unchanged in 
the Chicago market at 8 cents per pound. 

TIN PLATE. | 

Comparatively few manufacturers of tin plate are 
unaffected by the strike, and while there has been a 
notable improvement in the past week, mill operations 

Active demands are 
manufacturers for tin 


still are comparatively light. 
coming out from container 
plate for prompt delivery and stock lists of all manu- 
facturers are being scanned closely for possible relief. 
Lots suitable for the can companies readily are moved 
at the full market price. 

In the 


places LC 


Chicago markets, first quality bright tin 
14x20 are quoted at $13.20 per box of 112 
sheets and other gages and sizes at corresponding 


prices. 


SHEETS. 

The Chicago market has advanced in prices of all 
sheets, the new figures being as follows: Number 10 
blue annealed, per $4.85 ; 
$4.90 ; 14, $4.05; Number 16, $5.06; 
pass cold rolled black sheets, Number 18-20, per 100 

$5.70; Number 22-24, $5.75; Number 26, 
Number 27, $5.85 ; 28, $5.90; 
29, $5.05. Galvanized she ‘ets, per 100 pounds, Num- 
ber 16, $6.50; 18-20, $6.65; 22-24, $6.80; 
$6.95; Number 27, $7.10; Number 28, 
$7.75 


»”% 


100 pounds, Number 12, 


Number One 


pounds, 


$5.80; Number 


Number 
Number 
Number 26, 


» 


$7.25: Number 30 


OLD METALS. 
Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district which 
Old steel 


$28.50 to 


may be considered nominal are as follows: 


axles, $26.00 to $27.00; old iron axles, 


$29.50; steel springs, $20.50 to $21.50; No. t wrought 


iron, $18.00 to $19.00; No. 1 cast, $23.00 to $24.00, all 


net tons. Prices for non-ferrous metals are as fol- 


lows, per pound: Light copper, 14 cents; light brass, 


8'4 cents: lead, 444 cents; zine, 444 cents; cast alumi- 


num, 24 cents. 
PIG IRON. 
The pig iron market in the Southern districts 1s ina 
very strong condition. There is a steady demand and 


inquiries are in hand for a large tonnage for next 


year’s delivery. Furnaces are not hampered by the 
strike; it is estimated that the output of iron in Ala- 
bama in September will show an increase in compart- 
son with August. Prices have been firm on a basis of 
$28 for No. 2 


would be 


foundry. Inquiries received indicate 


there no strong resistance by buyers to 4 


price of $30 per ton for 1920 delivery. 


The resumption of operations in practically all 


parts of the steel industry reacts favorably upon the 


iron industry. It is now quite 


situation of the pig 


evident that normal working conditions are rapidly 


being restored. Hence an increase of activity must 


production which 


strike 


follow all those departments of 


were temporarily slowed down by the steel 


This is sure to be reflected in pig iron. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is the e only 
gublication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly, 








METALS. 
PIG IRON. 
$2 
Northern rn Fay No. 2... ‘ 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES. 
112 sheets a3 = 
6006000066006 

DS 2000066660004 

Si teveed6eeaeees 
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COKE PLATES 
Cokes, 180 Ibs...... 20x28 $16 00 
Cokes, 200 Ibs...... 20x28 
Cokes, 214 lbs....... IC 20x28 
Cokes, 270 lbs. ..... IX 20x28 





BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 


ik Mtecceseenwes per 100 Ibs. $4 85 
NS BRR: per 100 lbs. 4 90 
ea per 100 lbs. 


Pe Mtsanevdassed per 100 Ibs. 


ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK, 
No, 18-20.......... 100 ibs. $5 70 
° oor 100 Ibs. ~} 75 


No. 22-24. ....0++--per 1 


SS Serer 100 Ibs. 
NO. 27....0es000++-per 100 Ibs. 
NO. 28....0eee++++-per 100 Ibs. 
No. 29....0e00-+--per 100 Ibs. 


GALVANIZED. 


ees ee per 1001 bs. $6 50 
No. 18-20..........per 1001 bs, 
No. 22-24..........per 1001bs. 
DN ciecceiteaa per 100 Ibe, 
Wes FF eccccccvcces OOF 200i be. 
No. 28....++0ee0++-per 100 Ibs, 
No. 30..... oeseees per 100 Ibs. 


WELLSVILLE POLISHED STEEL. 


No, 18-20.......+..per 100 lbs. $7 10 
No. 22-24......++.-per 100lbs. 7 20 
erry per 100 lbs. 
NO. 27. +..seee00---per 100Ibs. 7 40 
Des Bivietecescesss per 100 Ibs. 


KEYSTONE HAMMERED 
POLISHED STEEL. 


Rees +++-per 100Ibs. $9 85 
eer per 100lbs, 9 35 


BAR SOLDER. 


Warranted, 50-50....... per lb. 34,25c ! 
Commercial, 45-55. ..... he 
Plumbers’....... adnee = 


Less than cask lots....... 13} to 134c 
COPPER. 
Copper Sheet, base....... entewen 33hc | 


ooo eee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee 


per 100 ibs. 9 00 


a 


SSSR 
Rasas 


HARDWARE. 


Uh sé 6snepeees séperianan Net 
Net 


eee ee ee eee eee eee 


AMMUNITION 
Peters Cartridges. 


Shells, Loaded, Peters. 


Loaded with Black Powder. Less 15% 
Loaded with Smokeless Po =. 


sepppevens hee 





Suchciens Repeater Sete. . 
Smokeless Leader Grade. . 


a ee icenbne 


eee eee ee 


Gun Wads—per 1000. 
Winchester 7-8 gauge 


DuPont’ 5 Sporting, ite 
DuPont’ s Canisters, | ty 


ee 
Smokeless, drums... 





L. & R. Orange, Extra —— 


L. & R. py Extra Sporting 
L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting 
L. & R. Orange, ae Sporting 


Hercules “Infallible,” 





30.25¢ | Hercules “E. C.,"" 4-kegs 
28.15c | Hercules “E.C." and “‘Infallible”’ 
te 


Hercules Lightning Rifle, , 


ee ee 


Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 


ee 


Trenton, 70 to 80 lbs 
Trenton, 81 to 150 Ibs 








Board and wegen, ,upto | er 17c per » 
18c 


Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, 











No. IS, socket hand’ld. per doz. 2 50 : 2 50 
No. 344 Goodell-Pratt. Granted ooo 00D 959 
Ml screschescuned 35-40% a ies 
No..7 Stanley oe 238 Py 
Screw Driver. 4 
Boys’ Handled. 0.1 Common...... © 4% 
ET si 12 50| No. 26 Stanley..... . 








Broad. | BEATERS, 
Plumbs, West, Pat..........+++ List Carpet. - Per dos, 
“ Can. Pat..........+ $69 00, No.7 Tinned Spring Wire... $1 10 
o No. 8 Spring Wire coppered.., 1 50 
: Wicemen' 's (handled), 
let per doz. 21 00 aah a UNE. < 00066520000 - 175 
Egg. Pet doz, 
No. 50 Imp. OS nad $110 
- : °. ' oO. “oe o 0 
. Sage - . -— No. » Heavy hotel tinned... 210 
Prices No. .. 330 
Warren Silver Steel. . on application} No, . “ - *: 36 
Warren Blue Finished . o No 18 ° 7 ho 
Matchless Red Pole......... $11 50 
Hand, 
. 8 9 10 12 

Double Bitted (without handles). Per doz.$11 50 13 00 1475 18 0 

Warren's Natl. Blue, 34 to 44 Moulders’. 
sonesncie Prices on application} 12-inch............- Per doz. 20 00 
‘The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 Ibs, 
are the base prices. BELLS. 
Call, * 
3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
Bronzed base...... per doz. $5 50 
BAGS, PAPER NAIL, 
Cow. 
Pounds..... i, a, a. a ore 30% 
Per 1,000....85 00 650 750 9 00 
Door. Per doz. 
New Departure Automatic...$ 7 50 
Rota Old Copper Bell 6 0 
f A 
BALANCES, SPRING. : _ Old Cop et Bell tency’ ; r 
3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell. ... 
Rn so cecccaccsesocces oeee 20%) sain, Nideied Seni Bal. cs 
Hand. 
Hand Bells, polished... .......15 
BARS, CROW. White Metal... ...........005 15 
Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt....$8 5€ ae aay Plated. ; osecooml 
ea cai 1 
Miscellaneous. 

Clothes. nance Gast nae wr te i ) oteys.. a 
Small Willow........ per doz. 15 OC] Bach’... $3 00 3 75 $30 72 
Medium Wiilow...... - Fe 
Large Willow........ “ 20 0 BEVELS, TEE. 

Stanley’s rosewood handle, a 

Galoanised Steel. bu. 1 bu. 14 bu.| Stanley's iron handle............Netws 
Per doz...... $11 50 $17 00 $22 OX 

‘ BINDING CLOTH. 
AUGERS Ea aren 55% 
NS i le ee Cra da alee «40% 

celina cagessccccccccss Benen, plated....-. «secs iM 

8 en: 50% 

Hollow. BITS. 
gg re per dos. 30 00 | Axser. 

Stearns, No. 0..... 43 25 ee vail 
No. 1..... a 43 25 hea Se daadeahne List plus 5 
No. 2..... : 43 25| Ford's Ship..........- =~ 
Nog... 5 WME Bicitece en ccan ccc nntoa : 
- 0.4..... sa Russell Jennings... ........... 
a ‘0 30.. os 45 00 eae P “es 334 
“ No. 33.. ‘ 45 00] Steers * Small list, $22 00.....5 
* No. 44.. - 17 00 Large “ $26 00..... 5 
_ = ee: ~ 48 00| Irwin Car... -.0.... 002000 
- o. nia . 5 
“  No.60.... 42.00) "Cae, See Ancor pie past 
Post Hole.  icnapemave ce deennae 10% 
seas pays Hole and Well..... 25% 
aughan’s, 4 to 9-in.. .per doz.$13 00 Constacteh. 
Ship. No. 18 Wheeler’s ... .per doz. $2 3 
Ford's, with or without screw, Net list | No. 20 POO ai 50 
erican Snailhead.. “ 19 
AWLS. “ Rose “ . 2 
Brad. Mahone pitttstc: ;- 
No. 3 Handled....... doz. $0 65 ew's Flat...... 
No. 1050 Handled...” * 40 “Snail... ° J 











sete sees tes ences per gro. 4 00 | nowel. 
Patent asst’d, 1 to 4.. 85 Russell Jennings......++++0+++!5% 
Harness. 
re - 105/_. 
Rea. - 1 00 | Gimlet. 
Peg. Standard Double 4 $1 10-1 & 
Shouldered.......... o 160| Countersink.........+ .» Dow I 
is 0s000 d4000 aa 5 

















